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adopted at Philadelphia, and ask the Senator to | 
tell me what it means, if it does not mean the 
broad exclusion of any State that may adopt 
slavery? It is: 

“We deny the authority of Congress, of a Terriioria! 
Legislature, of any individual or association of individuals, 
to give legal existence to slavery in any ‘Territory of the 
United States, while the present Constitution shall be main- 
ained.”” 
if, then, the Territories are forbidden to adopt | 
the institution under any circumstances, how can 
they become slave States? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir, mostassuredly, 
“in any Territory of the United States;’’ but | 
cannot the Senator from Pennsylvania see the 
difference between a Territory and a State. 

Mr. BIGLER. Will the Rinses allow me to 
inereege him? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Most cheerfully. 

Mr. BIGLER. I have given their declaration 
of sentiments as tofa Territory. Now, laskhim 
whether, during the campaign, in the discussions 
upon the presidential question, he does not know! 
that the course of argument on their part was 
against any increase of the slave States? ‘* No 
more slave States in this Union,’’ was a common 
declaration. It did involve that issue, for they 
presented it in the North and pressed it, and upon 
that they relied very much for success. , 

Mr. TRUMBULL. This is wandering a little 
from the point; but [ can say to the Senator | 
from Pennsylvania it was not the issue. I strove, | 
and all those with whom I was associated strove, 
to present the apeuien distinctly in regard to 
slavery in the Territories of the United States. 
We never contended for any right to interfere 
with it in the States. That was not the question || 
presented by the Republican party. Our issue 
was in regard to slavery in the Territories of the 
United States. I know there was an attempt, as 
there is in the President’s message, to mix up 
Siates and Territories together, and produce a 
confusion of ideas, as if there was somebody in 
the country who wanted to interfere with slavery || 
in the States of this Union. But, sir, that was not 
the Republican creed. We were opposed to the 
extension of slavery into the free Territories, and 
into Kansas and Nebraska in particular. There | 
was where we sought to make the issue, and that | 
is an issue which the Cincinnati Convention did | 
not meet, except by indirection. Perhaps a fair 
inference from what they said at Cincinnati is, 
that inasmuch as they declare that where the 
people are numerous enough to form a State con- | 
stitution for themselves, they have a right to || 
admit or exclude siavery, it follows that until || 
they become that numerous they have no such | 
right. If you can draw any inference from that | 
platform, it is the one which I have stated, and |! 
that L understand to be directly at war with the ] 
views of the honorable Senator from Pennsylva- |, 
nia. He seems to have been fighting for a can- || 
didate, and going through the contest upon a || 

rinciple at war with his platform; for the only } 
egitimate inference to be drawn from that plat- 
form is, that the Territorial Legislature has no | 
right, during the territorial existence, to exclude 
or admit slaves, or act upon the subject at all. 
This I understand to be the view of the Senator | 
from Mississippi, and numerous others upon the 
other side, from the southern States. I will yield | 
the floor to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Mr. President— 

Mr. PUGH. I will ask the Senator-—— 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Vermont 
can wait until to-morrow. 

_ Mr. PUGH. I only wish to propound one 
inquiry to the Senator from Illinois. 

r. COLLAMER. If the understanding is 
that I shall proceed to-morrow, I am willing to 
yield the floor. [*Agreed.” ‘“Agreed.’’] 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not propose to engage in 
this discussion at present, a though before it con- | 
cludes I may desire to make some observations 
in reply to what has been said by several Sen- 
ators. But there was a remark of the Senator 
from Illinois this morni which, it seenis to me, 
at all events requires at his hands some explana- 
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| northern Senator was on that committee. 


| amounts to nothing at all. 
| what I have stated, or it amounts to nothing. If 
| his proposition be, that the Republican party is 
' excluded from a representation.pn the Committee 


Committee on the Judiciary, did. 


tion, or at my hands some notice. In speaking 


| of the Committee on the Judiciary, that Senator 
| undertook to ignore the fact that any persons 


represented the States of the North in this body 
except himself and his particular political asso- 
ciates. He made the charge repeatedly 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I think I stated that 


there was on that committee no one representing 





| the great Republican party, which had cast hun- 
| dreds of thousands, yea, more than a million of 


votes. 

Mr. HALE. That was the statement. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I did not say that no 
The 
only committee to which I applied the remark, 
that it contained no northern Senators, was the 
Committee on [ndian Affairs. I am aware that 
some Senators from northern States are members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, but I in- 


; tended to be understood, and I think I stated, that 
| there was no person upon the Judiciary Com- 


mittee or the Committee on Finance representing 


| the great northern party known as the Repub- 
| lican or Frémont party. 


Mr. PUGH. The Senator’s illustration, then, 


It either amounts to 


on the Judiciary, it is a mere plea for his party; 
and we cannot be charged with sectionalism, 
because we do not admit this or that party to this 
or that committee; but if the Senator means to 
declare that the Republican party is the exclusive 


| proprietor of the northern States, I, for one, take 

| issue with him. They certainly afe not the pro- 

ere of his own State, so far as we have | 
1 


eard, They are not the proprietors of the State | 


which I represent by more than twelve thousand. 


[ admit that, at the last election in Ohio, ae | 


were in a plurality of some sixteen thousand, 


| but they lacked more than twelve thousand of a 
_majority. 1 concede to them their rights; I wish 


to make no reflections upon them; but the Sen- 
ator tells us that, because we have voted to put 
certain Senators on certain committees, we have 


engaged in a war against our own section, or at | 
least the Senator from Pennsylvania did, and that | 


I did, and that my friend from Connecticut, [Mr. 


Toucey,] who, like myself, is a member of the | 


frankly, that I think it was a very small argu- 
ment, utterly unworthy of the Senator. He 
knows—I presume we all know—that it has not 
been usual in the Senate to take gentlemen from 
a committee without their consent. 
know thatit has been done in 7 or certainly 


such instances are very rare. { came here 


I will say | 


I do not: 


at the commencement of the last session, I believe | 


there was a single vacancy in the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


How, or why, I happened to be | 


placed on it | have never heard. It certainly was | 


on no solicitation of mine, nor was [ consulted 
about the matter. It seems to me that, as far as 
that is concerned, I could not permit myself to 


sit here and allow the Senator to make an argu- | 


ment which proceeded on the supposition that 
the Senator from Connecticut and | were not to 
be considered as Representatives of the States 
which elected us, but were to be annexed to the 
South, merely because it suited the gentleman’s 
argument that we should be. 


r. BUTLER. But for one remark made by | 
my friend from Ohio, I should not rise to say a | 


single word in connection with this matter. Itso 
happens that many gentlemen from the South are 
at the head of important committees; but it should 
be remembered that when Senators have once 
occupied.that position, it would not be proper in 
all cases to remove them, because that would 
imply censure. In the original organization of 
the committees, so far as I know, they had no 
reference 40 sectionalism at all. There was a 
Whig pany and a Democratic party; and of 
course, the Democratic party having the ascend- | 
ency, had a larger number on the committees | 
than the members of the Whig party. At the | 


| 


\ 


| time of the original organization of the commit- 


tees, the party which has now sprung up was 
unknown as a party, and do not know to this 
day what State its candidate for the Presidency 
hails from. I know he is not from the South. 

3ut in reference to what has been said by my 
friend from Ohio, (Mr. Puen,} { have a remark 
to make. Since I have been a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary [ do not believe a 
sectional question has ever been agitated among 
them. It was at my instance that the Senator 
from Ohio was placed on that committee, before 
I had been introduced to him. I had heard that 
he was a good lawyer; and I knew that the inter- 
ests of Ohio—I knew that the interests of tho 
lakes, and the many questions growing out of 
those interests, required practical knowledge of 
the laws applicable to them, which I had not; and 
when called upon to say who I thought ought to 
come from that section of the country to take 
charge of interests of that kind, | indicated the 
honorable Senator from Ohio, without ever hav- 
ing been introduced to him. I took him from 
reputation, and he has verified all that was said 
of him. 

As to my friend from Connecticut, [Mr. Tov- 
ceY,]} the Senator says that he is not a northern 
man. I would like to know how the Senator 
from Illinois can claim to be more of a northern 
man than he of old Connecticut, which was 
known long before [inois came into this Con- 
federacy. [tis unfair—I say it is unjust, gen- 
tlemen; and 1 give you to nikon that, at 
the next session, I shall ask to be relieved from 
service on the Judiciary Committee. I will re- 
sign my position on it. I will not hear it eter- 
nally the subject of remark by gentlemen, when 
{ know, before this tribunal and Heaven, that f 
have never entertained, so far as regards the 
questions brought before that committee, any 
other than a desire to consult the interests of all. 
In case of the Senator from Illinois’s election, I 
had nothing of the feeling attributed to me before 
the case was sent to me. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I wish not to be mis- 
understood. I have said nothing reflecting on 
any gentléman upon any of the committees, and 
least of all would I say anything reflecting upon 
the honorable chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee—I have no occasion to do so; I have seen 
nothing that would justify me in doing so—nor 
upon either of the other geatlemen upon that com- 
mittee. My point was not in regard to individ- 
ual members of that committee. The point which 
I sought to make was, that the committees of this 
body were sc organized as to exclude totally from 
many of the more important committees any rep- 
resentation of that great northern sentiment which 
has manifested itself in the recent canvass by the 
support of Colonel Frémont for the Presidency. 
That was what I meant to say; and I said nothing, 
and certainly intended to say nothing, which 
could reflect at all upon the individual members 
either of the Judiciary or any other committee; 
least of all did I say anything in regard to the 
chairman of any committee. It seemed to me 
that it was illiberal to exclude from important 
committees so great an interest as that of which 
I have spoken. : 

Mr. STUART. Mr. President, I have listened, 
not with any great deal of patience I confess, to 


| this discussion as it has gone on, with a very 


strong disinclination to embark in it at all; and I 
am not going to do so now, any further than to 
endeavor to state, so that the country may under- 
stand, if the Senator from Illinois does not under- 
stand the pres_nt organization of the committees 
of this body. There are some things which ! 
had supposed were familiar toall, and he hardly 
believe new that they are not perfectly familiar 
to the Senator from Illinois. One is, that at the 
short session of Congress, although there is in 
form a reorganization of the committees of each 


| House, in fact there is none, except so far as they 


| are made necessary 


by vacancies which have 
occurred. There may be other reasons, but this 
is, perhaps, the only one which operates gerier- 
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ally. There may be death, aresignation, or some || fortunate as to be present in the Senate, with \ the subject of slavery, but I do not think he 
occasion of that sort, which changes an individual || the Senator from Illinois, or any other Senator, || brings them into the Post Office Committee. | 
on acommittee at the short session of Congress.’ to condemn it. But we have seen nothing of that || never heard them there. I am told that the other 
J: is so in the House of Representatives. The | sort, and I trust we never shall. Senator [Mr. Durkee] has very decided opinions 
conduct of the Speaker of the House at this {rose merely to ask that the custom of the || on that subject, but he has never said ‘ negro” 
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session is but a repetition of the usage. There | Senate and of both Houses of Congress, in respect || in the committee. [{Laughter.] 
is scarcely a committee changed atall. Itis so to their committees, should be fairly stated, and || _Mr.CLAY. I think, with other Senators, that 


this is a very small matter; but, inasmuch as jt 
has been alluded to, I wish to call attention to two 
facts which have not been adverted to. in my 
opinion, it was not only very inappropriate, but 


not have an effort made to show that there is sec- 
tionalism because a party that has sprung up as 
of yesterday is not represented on committees, | 
when no extended reorganization of committees | 
Senator in the history of this country—that when | has been had since they took theirname. Ifthat || very unfortunate, on the part of the Senator from 
these committees were formed, the great Repub- | party shall last so long as these gentlemen seem || Illinois to make any allusion to the constitution 
lican party of the North which he names, and |, to think—for I have listened to them the last week || of the committees of the Senate. He has charged 
whose name he reiterates so often, had not a || telling what they are going to do in 1860 and con- || that the committees have been organized for sec- 
formal existence. These committees were organ- || tinuously—I doubt not that, though ina minority || tional purposes, or at least that a sectional spirit 
ized when the mass of those in this body who | in this body, they will have such places on com- || has been evinced in the exclusion of northern 
now belong to that organization belonged to the || mittees as the courtesy of any legislative body |, men from certain committees. Whenit is brought 
old Whig party; and they were put on commit- || would give to them under such circumstances. to his notice that some two of the committees to 
tees ssinoedicnaty . The Senators from New York Mr. RUSK. Mr. President. ‘his may be a || which he has alluded have two northern Senators, 
and from Vermont were members of the old || very important matter; but Id it so regard it. || then he objects that the Republican party are not 
Whig party. So were the Senators from Mary- ‘If, however, the Senator from li .ois considers || represented there. Now, what is the inference— 
land and Kentucky. We may name others who | it avery important point upon which to go before || the inevitable inference, from this remark? It 
belonged to that organization known as the Whig | the country as evidence of the correctness or in- |! implies the very charge against this party which 
party, and they were placed on various commit- | correctness of different parties, 1 am sorry that || we make, that it is a sectional party. He con- 
tees as such, with all that courtesy and respect | he did not state all the facts in reference to the || fesses it by complaining that they are not put 
which have ever been practiced. _ committees. So far as my committee, the Com- || upon committees. Sir, he was peculiarly unfor- 
Other Senators in this body, like the Senators || mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, is con- || tunate in his allusion to the ‘constitution of the 
from New Tlampshire and Massachusetts, || cerned, 1 can say, that at the last session of || committees of the House of Representatives. 
{Messrs. Hace and Sumner,] were known as || Congress there were six members on the com- || We might charge with just cause, and sustain it 
Abolitionists. The Senator from New Hamp- || mittee, of whom three were Republicans; and | by fact, that the committees of that House were 
thire had been the candidate of the Abolition || very clever gentlemen they were. I think that | organized upon sectional grounds. Out of forty 
party for President. They had places on com- |) wasan ample share for them. [left here for my || committees of that body or upwards, you will 
mittees, but they did not belong to the Whig | home in the early part of the session; and then || find that the South has been proscribed upon all 
organization of the country. ‘Those Senators the committee consisted of five—three Repub- || those committees which involve the consideration 
now, in the exercise of a privilege which belongs || licans, one Democrat, and one American. That || of any of her material interests; and not only 
to every American citizen, have seen fit to unite | was the constitution of my committee. At this || proscribed, but she has been put in a minority, 
themselves in what they are pleased to denom- | session, one of the Republicans has not been || Out of more than forty committees, her Represent- 
inate a Republican party. If the Senate are called | placed on it, for the reason that he has been || atives are given the chairmanship of but five, and 
upon to reorganize their committees as often as || elected the Governor of his State, and in all prob- || they of the most inferior, inconsiderable, and un- 
that organization sees fit to change its political | ability will leave here in a few days, and a Dem- || important character. Hence it will,not do for 
name, they will have a very busy time of it. ocrat from the northern States has been put in his || them to charge sectionalism upon the organizing 
Lam willing to sit here with as much patience || place. We have two very clever gentlemen of || of committees of this body. Let them vindicate 
as any other man, to listen to a discussion upon || the Republican party on the committee now, | themselves and their party from the just and true 
principle, be it what it may, however distasteful || which consists of six in all. || charge of sectionalism in the organizing of the 
it may be to my opinions; but when such sub- Mr. FESSENDEN. I have the list of the || committees of the other House.  _ 
jects as these are brought up with an evident || Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads of || Mr. HALE. Mr President, I did not mean 
attempt at distortion before the country, where | the last session before me. I do not deem ita || to enter into this subject; but as the Senator 
the matter is not as familiar as it is inthe Senate, | point of any consequence, but as a mere matter || from Michigan, [Mr. Sruarrt,] with that candor 
it is a little more than a man’s patience ought to of fact, I should like to know where he finds his || which pertains to him, and that fairness with 
bear. The Senator from Illinois talks about our || three Republicans. || which he always endeavors to speak, undertook 
organization of committees being sectional. That Mr. RUSK. The Senator’s colleague [Mr. || to set history right, | want to correct him if I 
is his platform of argument. To prove‘it to be | Hamuiy] I put down as one. ‘|can. I think that when the committees were 
a sectional organization of committees he under- Mr. FESSENDEN. He was not at the time |! organized at the last session, what he terms the 
takes to show that upon certain of them there | he was appointed. great Republican party was just as well known 
are no Republicans. If that would prove section- Mr. RUSK. I donotknow what he was then; | asa party, and known by that cognomen, as it 
alism upon the partof the majority of the Senate || but he very soon afterwards announced his con- | is at this moment. Several gentlemen who had 
in organizing the committees, then two and two || nection with that party. | formerly acted with the Whig party, finding that 
can be made to count five. ‘* Sectional,’’ as it is | Mr. FESSENDEN. Take the matter at the || a large number of their colleagues who had acted 
named in this country, means northern or south- || commencement. || with them were in this relation, notified the dom- 
ern. The Senator has named a committee—that | Mr. RUSK. I well knew he wasa Republican | inant party that they did not belong to any recog- 
upon Indian Affairs—which is composed entirely || then, and he so announced afterwards. The || nized political organization at that time. The 
of gentlemen from the southern States. Is it so || gentleman at the honorable Senator’s left hand || Republican party was as well known then as now. 
composed by design, does any one suppose, or || [Mr. Cottamer] was another. _ But, sir, [do not wish to complain of the organ- 
has it so happened in the organizing of commit- Mr. FESSENDEN,. The Committee was, Mr. || ization of the committees. [ feel rather grate- 
Bat in connection with that committee, I | Rusk, chairman, Mr. Yutpe, Mr. Hamuin, Mr. || ful, because I was here when myself, and a 
must be permitted to state a fact, and I will ask | Apams, Mr. Jones of lowa, and Mr. Cotuamer. || Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner,| 
the Senator from Illinois, and those lovers of Mr. RUSK. Mr. Jones, of Iowa, resigned, || and a Senator from the State of Ohio, [Mr. 
‘freedom par excellence with whom he associates, | and Mr. Durkee was appointed in his place. Cuase,] since elected Governor of that State, 
to see what that committee has done, and tell me Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator is speaking || were studiously excluded from every committee; 
whether this great party of freedom imitated it? | of the constitution of the committee at the present || not upon sectional grounds—I will vindicate the 
There was referred to that committee, at the last || session. I have the printed list of the committees || majority from that charge—but because we did 
session, by myself, a petition asking for compen- || as appointed a year ago. not belong to a healthy political organization. 
sation to the widow of an Indian agent, who had Mr. RUSK. The gentleman may have the || [Laughter.] That was assigned upon this floor 
been killed in Kansas,formerly residentofthe State || list; but I know that Mr. Durkee was on the || as the reason. It was the reason. That was 4 
which [ represent. The committee, composed of || committee. | fair, square, manly spoken, right up and down 
gentlemen from the southern States, unanimously | Mr. COLLAMER. Not at the heginning of || honest fact. [Laughter.] Now, sir, the fact that 
reported a bill for the relief of the widow, making | the session; but in the progress of the session Mr. || | have been put upon the Committee on Public 
compensation to her for the injury,and paying the | Jones, of lowa, resigned, and Mr. Durkee was || Buildings, and also upon the Committee on Rev- 
salary which remained due. ‘The bill was brought || appointed in his place. olutionary Claims, shows that a majority think 
into the Senate, and was opposed and voted || Mr. RUSK. ‘I was not here at the commence- || this organization is in vastly better health tha 
against by most of the gentlemen belonging to || ment of the session when the committee was |! it used to be, [laughter;] that it is now a political 
this great Republican organization. If this be || formed. || organization which can be recognized, and that 
sectional, or if it be evidence of sectionalism,1 || Mr. COLLAMER. Mr. Jones went off the || we have consideration enough and judgment 
should like to hear the argument from which that || committee during the session. |, enough to duly weigh all things relating to the 
fact is deduced. Mr. RUSK. He must have gone off very | 


in the Senate. That has been the conduct of the 
Senate now, according to uniform usage, so far as 
I know. 


Anotlver thing is known to that honorable 
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building of stone walls, [laughter,] laying 
Sir, it would be ee better, before making 
such a charge, to wait for an occasion when 


a committee of this body, by its action, shall 
show that, being sectional in its organization, 
it is sectional in its feelings, in its deportment, | 
and in its propositions. When that time comes, || 
whether it be evidenced from the North or the | 
Senth, then I will stand up, if [ should be so | 


early, for I met Mr. Durxer at the first meeting || foundations for public edifices, painting pictures 


of the committee. | on panels, and things of that sort. 
Mr. BUTLER. There is not enough of that |; Again, sir, the Committee on Revolutionary 
party for all the commuittees. |, Claims is a committee which has charge of the 
Mr. RUSK. They want all. So fer as Iam || nation’s conscience, to pay the great debt of 
concerned, I will cheerfully yield the labor of my || gratitude that the present generation owes to the 
committee to my friend from Vermont, (Mr. Cot- || past; which requires the most tender considers 
LAMER.} I helicwe he has some bad opinions on |! tion of the finest feelings of humanity; whic 
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deals with the sentiment of the nation, takes 
into consideration the struggles, peweeens sac- 
rifice, toil, and bloodshed of the Revolution, 
appealing to the wealth,and generosity,and mag- 
nanimity of the present. Why, sir, upon that 
committee, having such high functions, you have 
actually placed a majority of these Blac K Repub- 
jicans. [Laughter.] Itisa fact,sir. To show 
that they are not so illiberal as might be sup- 
posed, we have presiding over us an honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Evans.] I 
do not desire to speak of him in his presence 
as I am obliged to do, because I do not like to 
flatter anybody; though, by the way, sir, what I 
say now I say behind his back. (Laughter. } 
(‘I'he seat of Mr. Hate is on the outer, and that 


of Mr. Evans on the inner row, so that Mr. | 


Evans sat with his back to Mr. Hate.] We 


have found him one of the most courteous, agree- | 


able, candid, and impartial men that ever presided 
over a committee, or anywhere else; and I think 
he will say for his committee, what his colleague 
(Mr. Burter] has said of his, that we have had 
no sectional questionsthere. ‘There has not been 
a colored idea introduced there, {laughter,] and 
we have had before us revolutionary claims from 
North and South. 
evenly. We have considered all blood that was 
shed in the cause of liberty as of equal worth, 
without asking the complexion that colored it. 
But, sir, I disagree with the definition which 
the honorable Senator from Michigan gives of 
sectional and national. I used to know the 
mearing of those words. 1 thought I knew it 
when I got it from the dictionaries; but diction- 
aries do not help a man in politics. We have as 
good southern men in New Hampshire as you 
have in South Carolina, or in any other State in 
this Union—quite as good. I do not know 
whether you have as good northern men in the 
South; but we have as good southerners in our 
State as you have in the South—men who will 
stand up and vindicate southern institutions, 
southern politics; and some of us, when we are 
at home, say, southern arrogance. They will 
vindicate them just as freely and fiercely as any 
southern man, and a little more so. Then, when 
the charge of illiberality, if that be what was in- 
tended to be conveyed by the suggestion of my 


honorable friend from Illinois, is brought up, I | 


do not think it is a sufficient answer to put your 


finger on a man’s place of residence, and say he | 
lives in latitude 42° 40' north, because I have | 
lived long enough in this world, and so have you, 


Mr. President, to know that 


ou cannot tell a 
man’s politics b 


they have taken the best places for themselves, 


and left those which were of not so much account || 


to the minority. 
that is to say, I do not mean to complain to the Sen- 
ate,and I never will. My complaints—if I have 
them—I will make to the peopleao rectify this mat- 
ter. Butif there be any claim made by the honor- 
able Senator from Michigan, that the Senate, in 
its distribution of committees, has been guilty of 
practicing any great magnanimity, I do not think 
there is any foundation for the claim. Magna- 
nimity is a virtue or a vice from which the Sen- 
ate, in this matter, is peculiarly free. The other 
side have the majority; and they feel the power of 
a majority, and practice it. I am notat all certain 
that we should practice some of it if we had 
the power. I have no disposition to complain— 
not the slightest. I am perfectly satisfied. I 
should be satisfied if I were left off altogether; 
but I demur against any claim of magnanimity 
being put in for the majority. They have a great 
many other virtues 1 admit; but they must be 
content to omit from their catalogue of saintly 
characteristics this one of magnanimity in refer- 
ence to the organization of the committees. 


We have held the scales | 


the latitude in which he lives, | 
The fact is, that the majority ir the Senate | 
have done what I suppose al! majorities will do— | 


I do not mean to complain— | 





Se 


! 80, since he comes to the relief of the honorable 
| Senator from Illinois. The honorable Senator 
from Illinois says that this great 
‘| party that has polled so many thousands of votes 
|} in the northern States does not oppose the admis- 
sion of new States into the Union on the ground 
that they are slave States. The party of 1854, 
which was the embryo party of this great Re- 
publican. party, had these three principles in its 
platform: the restoration of the Missouri com- 
promise; the repeal of the fugitive slave law; and 
no more slave States to be admitted into the 
Union. That was the platform under which the 
party battled in my State, and there was not 
another letter in it. This great national Repub- 
lican party repudiates it through the voice of the 
Senator from Illinois, and therefore it was that I 
said it had scarcely a formal organization when 
these committees were made. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate 
ready for the question on the resolution? 
| Mr. FOOT. I understand that my colleague 
| (Mr. Cotramer] has the floor’on that subject. 
We have now reached a late hour, and I think it 
would be quite unfair to press him to commence 
a speech at this time. Tam further aware that 
my colleague for some time past has been labor- 
ing under some degree of indisposition. I there- 
fore move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 8, 1856. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 


The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 


The SPEAKER stated that the first business 


in order was reports from the standing committees 4 


of the House; but pending that business asked 
permission to present to the House the message 
of the President of the United States. 


KENTUCKY ASYLUM LANDS. 


Mr. TALBOTT, by unanimous consent, and | 


in pursuance of previous notice, introduced a bill 
to extend the time for selling the land granted 
to the Kentucky Asylum for teaching the deaf 
and dumb; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. lLask unanimous consent 
to introduce a resolution for reference only. 
|| Mr. HOUSTON. I call for the regular order 
of business. 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
i! 
1] pean but the Chair asks leave to present the 
| resident’s annual message to the House. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
1 difficulty about that, I move that the rules be 
| read. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is the recular order 
of business, and I ask for the reading of the 
|| message. 


| Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I wish to 
| 


| 
|| propound a question to the Chair. House bill 
No. 192, to amend anact to provide for the better 
|| security of the lives of passengers on board of 
|| vessels oo in whole or in part by steam, 

e the special order for Wednesday last. 





| was ma 
|| [ desire to inquire what is now the position of 


| The SPEAKER. The bill, having been post- 
'|poned until Wednesday last, which day has 


goes to the Speaker’s table. 
Mr. WHEELER. I call for the regular order 
of business. 


‘|| The SPEAKER then, by unanimous consent, 





ness is the call of the standing committees for re- | 


If there is any | 


| Suspended, in order that the message may be | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOB 





Republican | 


| fearful array of section against section 


iieaataa 








The Clerk then completed the reading of the 
message. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message was received from the Senate, by 
Assury Dicks, their Secretary, informing the 
House that the Senate had passed a resolution 
for the appointment of a Chaplain by each House, 
and had appointed such Chaplain upon their part, 

PRESIDENT S MESSAGE—AGAIN. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I move to refer 
the message of the President to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and that 
ten thousand copies thereof, with the accoimpa- 
nying documents, be printed for the use of the 
House. 

L regard this document, Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the most extraordinary that has ever emanated 
from the Executive of the nation. It is, in my 
opinion, a budget of incansistencies, and contains 
assertions and serious charges against a portion 
of the people of this country having no foundation 
whatever infact. Could we separate that portion 
having reference to the slavery question from the 
balance of the document, I should not have dig- 
nified-it by a motion to print, 

I do not propose, at this time, to enter into a 
discussion, in detail, of the merits of this docu- 
ment. A little less than four years ago the 
present Chief Magistrate was inaugurated into 
the high office from which he is about to retire, 
under circumstances of the most flattering char- 
acter. He announced to the people of the nation, 
whose confidence had been reposed in him, that 
the repose which the country then enjoyed in 
reference to the question of slavery, cakes the 
compromise measures of 1850, should receive no 
shock during his official term. He had been 
elected, too, by the party pledged to terminate 
the slavery agitation in Congress and out of it; 
yet, sir, the first session of Gongress after his 
inauguration had scarcely orgapized, when all of 
the vast powers of his high place were brought 
into active exercise in this Hall for the repeal of 
the time-honored compromise of 1820. The pre- 
tense for this violation of his pledge was, that it 
became necessary to apply to the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska the principles of the com- 
promise measures of 1850. The Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill was carried, and the repose which the 
country had enjoyed in every section of it was 
disturbed. An excitement unequaled in the his- 
tory of the past was foreed upon the country, a 

y produced 
by his official action, and the Union of the States 
shaken to its very center. The * bleeding 


| wounds”? which the measures of 1850 had healed 
, were reopened by his administration; and yet 


now, sir, upon the eve of his retirement from 
office, condemned by a majority of three hundred 
thousand of the disappointed people of the nation 
who conferred their highest honors upon him, 
this President charges that the free States have 
been guilty of making war upon the constitutional 
rights of the South, and are responsible for the 
evil consequences of his mistaken policy. Sir, 
I repeat, and will prove, on some more appro- 
priate occasion, that this charge has no founda- 
tion whatever in truth. 

Mr. KEITT. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio one question for information. Hesays 
the President has been condemned by a majority 
of three hundred thousand. Now, I wish to 
know from him whether he takes the votes for 
Frémont and Fillmore to make up that number? 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Of course i in- 


| clude all who voted against the nomination which 


| passed, and no motion to recommit being pending, | 


Mr. STUART. [have no objection whatever || laid before the House the message of the Presi- 
to be corrected by the Senator from New Hamp- || dent, the reading of which was commenced by 
shire in so far as I am wrong; but J will under- || the Clerk, but was interrupted b 
take in less than five minutes to show him thatI |} Mr. SNEED, who said: We ee all reed the | 
was not wrong. The language I used was pre- | message of the President of the United States; 
cisely this—I will give it, and I will tell the Sen- || and, to save time, I move to dispense with its 
ator why I used it. J said that that party had || reading, and that the usual number of copies be 


scarcely a formal organization. \| printed. 
Mr. HALE. I did not hear the “scarcely.”” || Mr. MATTESON. [insist upon the reading. | 
Mr. STUART. It is precisely what I said. The SPEAKER. The message must be read | 





Now I will tell the honorable Senator why I said |\ at the request of any member. 


sustains his Administration. 

Mr. KEITT. Then I wish to know whether 
he regards the supporters of Mr. Fillmore as 
anti-Nebraska and in favor of free soil ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I think there is 
nota single member of this House, of the Fill- 
more party North, who did not before the people, 
at and subsequent to his election, oppose the 
principles of the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. KEITT. You do not speak of the Fill- 
more men of the Soutli? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. No, sir; the 
can speak for themselves whether from the North 
or South. I refer to my personal knowledge of 
the Fillmore men of the North; and I venture to 
say, in reply to the gentleman from South Caro~ 


*\, lina, that there was not one man in every thou- 
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sand who supported Fillmore in the free States | has met with the popular condemnation, and | acter,) is, under the decision of the supreme court of the 


who did not oppose the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise as an unwise and uncalled-for meas- 
ure. Ido not speak in reference to the public 
sentiment of the South; but I understand from 
entlemen of both parties in that section, (the 
Pitimore and the Buchanan parties,) that the 
Nebraska bill was there so construed as to repu- 
diate the principle of squatter sovereignty upon 
which it was defended by the Democratic party 
in the North. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Kentucky. 
like to ask the gentleman a question. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I did not rise 


| 


1} 
| its party of about three hundred thousand. | remainder made up of African and Indian. 
\\ 


} 


I should | 


with a view to enter elaborately into the discus- | 


sion of this question this morning, yet | yield for 
the question. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Kentucky. The gen- 


tleman has spoken of the Fillmore party of the | 


North. 1 would ask him to state whether or not 
the Fillmore party of the North advocated the 
reéstablishment of the Missouri compromise, as 
was done by the Frémont party ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. So far as I un- 
derstand, and have had an opportunity of learn- 
ing, the Fillmore party in the North almost 


unanimously opposed the repeal of the Missouri | 


compromise. 


| uality, was more so. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Kentucky. The gentle- 


man does not answer my question. He does not 
meet the issue. Did the Fillmore party of the 
northern States advocate the restoration of the 
Missouri compromise? 
they not contend that the question should remain 
as it was? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I can answer 
only for my own district. The Fillmore party 
there were in favor of reinstating the eighth sec- 
tion of the act of 1820; but the Buchanan party 
im the North assumed the ground that they were 


On the contrary, did | 


is driven, into retirement by a majority against 


Mr. McMULLIN. I would ask the gentle- 
man whether his party did not charge that the 
object of the southern portion of the Confed- | 
eracy was to carry slavery into Kansas, even at | 
the point of the bayonet? 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I not only charged || 
that they intended to do it, but that they had done || 


it. [Laughter.} The charge has been abund- | 
antly proven. 

Mr. McMULLIN, Did not the gentleman’s | 
party represent Mr. Buchanan as being a pro- | 
slavery man; and that, if elected to the Presi- | 
dency, he would go far toestablish slavery inthe | 


free States? 1| 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I can only speak 
for myself. I was pretty actively engaged in the | 
canvass, 
pro-slavery, and that the platform upon which he | 
stood, and upon which be sacrificed his individ- 
I charged that that plat- | 
form looked not merely to the extension of sla- | 
very into the Territories which we now own, | 
through the principles of the Nebraska bill, but | 
to the acquisition of territory for that purpose 
which we do not own. 

Mr. McMULLIN. I desire to know from 
the gentleman whether his party did not repre- 
sent in the free Bates, that five slaves in the 
South were allowed to cast three votes? 


I did charge that Mr. Buchanan was | 


State of Ohio, a white woman; she being, to the best of 
her knowledge, seventy-five one-hundredths white, the 


2. My father, James Shannon, brother of ex Governoy 
Wilson Shannon, formerly a resideni of St. Clairsyijje 
Ohio, and afterwards a practicing lawyer in my native city, 
Wheeling, Virginia, was a white nan. ; 

3. I have been a bona fide resident of the State of Ohio 
for twenty-six years last past, and of that portion of the 
city of Hamilton, known as the second ward, for five years 
| last past. I am a treeholder in said ward, pay taaes, work 
the public highways, and discharge the various duties 
required by law of other citizens. 
| I therefore claim that, under the decisions of the court, 
| Tanya white male citizen of the State of Ohio, and entitled 


to the right of suffrage. 
ALFRED J. ANDERSON, 


} 


| 
! 

I believe the foregoing statement of my son, Alfred J, 
Anderson, is true in every particular. 
| I am his mother. My father was a white man, and my 
| mother a mulatto; being an admixture of African ang 
| Indian. 
Alfred is the son of James Shannon, a white man, as he 
| has stated, and acknowledged by Mr. Strannon to be his 
son by testimonials which can be produced when required. 
} her 

MARY T. * ANDERSON, 
mark. 


Attest: James B. MILuixin. 


State of Ohio, Butler County : 

Personally appeared before me, a notary public within 
and for the county and State aforesaid, duly commissioned 
and qualified as such officer, Alfred J. Anderson and Mary 
T. Anderson, the above-named persons, who have sub- 
scribed the foregoing affidavits or statements, and make 
oath and say, that the matter as stated in the foregoing 





Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. In reply to my 
friend I will state that I did contend before the 
people, that in the distribution of political power 
under our Constitution, every five slaves in the 
South had a political power equal to three per- 
sons in the free States, and that the extension of 


| slavery increased that inequality of power. Does 


more reliable on the issue of freedom to Kansas | 


than either the Fillmore or the Frémont party. 
anemeer:] They claimed to be in favor of 
reedom in Kansas, and uncompromisingly op- 
posed to the extension of slavery. 

They charged that those of us in this House 
who voted for the bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, [Mr. Douwnn,} i 


iad “legalized | 


and perpetuated slavery in Kansas, avowing at | 


the same time that, by the terms of the Nebraska 
bill, slavery was not authorized in the Territory 


of Kansas, and therefore could have no existence | 


there. 


Mr. KEI?PT. The gentleman from Ohio in | 
making his statement in reference to the Ameri- | 


ear, or Know Nothing party of the North, drew 
his inference from the course which that ay 
pursued in his own district, as he now makes a 


similar charge against the Democratic party, and | 


no doubt makes it upon the occurrences in his 
own district. I would inquire whether his oppo- 
nent in the race for Congress took the ground 
which he charges against the Democratic party ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 


during the late canvass. 
what I heard from others of his party, and 
through the press which supported him. 

Mr. KEITT. Did your opponent sa 


I did not meet | 
my opponent in debate, nor did I hear him speak | 
I can only speak of | 


that he | 


Was more reliable on this subject than you | 


were? 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 
party press in my district charged that I 


fessed before the people, and that he was more 
reliable than I. [ was arraigned for having in- 


His penyons his | 
iad been | 
treacherous to the principles which I had pro- | 


troduced a resolution to call upon the gentleman’s | 


colleague {Mr. Orr] to preside over the deliber- 


ations of this body until the election of a Speaker. | 


I was charged with treachery in voting for what 


is known as Duwnn’s bill; and it was contended | 


by the friends of my opponent, and I doubt not 


by himself, that the friends of freedom for Kan- | 


sas would have a better and more reliable friend 
on this floor in him than in me. 

But | return to what 1 was saying when I was 
interrupted. Notwithstanding the Democratic 
party had, during the last canvass, the entire pat- 
ronage of the Government—(and I have the best 
of reasons to believe that that patronage was act- 
ively employed )—notwithstanding the Nebraska 
bill was claimed to be one thing at the North and 
another and a different thing at the South—not- 
withstanding all this, the present Administration 


| the gentleman deny the proposition ? 

Mr. McMULLIN. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man one more question. Did not some negroes 
cast each one vote in the free States ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 
quainted with the laws of the different free States 
of the Union. In some of the slaveholding States, 
I understand that free negroes, with a property 
qualification, have been allowed the right of 
suffrage. 

Mr. MceMULLIN. Which one? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. In the gentleman’s 
own State, | understand, a quadroon is allowed 
to vote. 

Mr. McMULLIN. No, sir. 

Mr.CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Then I have been 
misinformed. I observe by a recent publication 

‘that at least one precinct in Louisiana was, at 
the recent election, carried by negrgvotes. I ask 
the gentleman from Louisiana if that was so? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Itis false. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. In the State of 
Ohio, under a judicial decision upon this subject 
made by Democratic judges upon the supreme 
bench, it was held, that whenever white blood 
predominates in a particular individual he is 
entitled to the rights of citizenship. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me 
one moment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 1 believe—and I 
have had occasion_to look into this subject since 
the election—that there was one negro vote 
given in my own district; that is, a vote was 
cast by a man who, being more of the black than 
of the white blgod, was not authorized to vote 
under that decision of our courts. 

A Voice. Who did he vote for? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 
informed that he voted for my opponent. 

By the way of enlightening my friend from 
Virginia, who seems to be exercised upon this 
subject, | have some papers pertaining to the vote 


| given by another person in my district, who, it 


was charged through the public press, was a 
| ** nigger voter.’’ I send the papers to the Clerk, 
to be read for the information of gentlemen. 

The papers were read, as follows: 
To the judges of the election of electors of President and Vice 


President of the United States, of the second ward of 
the city of Hamilton, county of Butler, in the of 
Ohio. 


Gentvemen : I claim the right of suffrage, and predicate 
my claim on the following statement of facts : 
1. My mother, now a resident of this , and the 
wife of R. G. H. Anderson, (whose n do now and 
' always have borne, from considerations of a private char- 


1] am not ac- | 





I am credibly | 





statements are true according to the best of their knowledge 
and belief. 
; Notarial 
seal. 
| November 3, 1856. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that 
| this voter is a native of Virginia, and a nephew 
of ex-Governor Shannon, late of Kansas. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. I rise to a point of order. 
I call my colleague to order for attempting to 
| bring one of his constituents into disrepute by 
showing his father to be a brother of Governor 
Shannon. [{Laughter.} 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I am not influ. 
| enced by vee towards him. 
Mr.McMULLIN. The gentleman from Ohio 
| (Mr. Campse tt] has entirely evaded my question 
whether his party did not assert and maintain in 
the last election that every five slaves at the 
South cast three votes? The gentleman and his 
party attempted to arraign Mr. Van Buren for 
relying upor negro testimony. Now, I should 
like to know how the gentleman can exculpate 
himself here by introducing negro testimony? 
I want the gentleman to come up fairly and meet 
|| the question | have propounded. 
(| Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. As to the intro- 
|| duction of what the gentleman calls negro testi- 
| mony, I will say that I know the character of the 
|| man whose statement has been read, and, with 
| all respect to gentlemen, I would as soon believe 
‘his oath as that,of any man upon this floor. 
| Bearing upon that point, I ask the Clerk to read 
/a statement as to the character of this son ol 
Shannon, from men of the highest respectability 
in my district. [Here Mr. C. sent another paper 
|| to the Clerk to be read.]} 
|| Mr. FLORENCE. With all respect to the 
|, gentleman from Ohio, I must submit a point of 
order. It may be very interesting, and it may 





3AMES B. MILLIKIN, 
Notary Public, Butler county, Ohio, 














prove smartness on the part of that man to know 


is own daddy, but for my life I cannot see what 
application it has to the matter of the number of 
copies of the President’s message to be printed. 
I submit that the gentleman is not in order. 
| ‘The paper was then read, as follows: 


The undersigned citizens of Hamilton, Ohio, having 
known Alfred J. Anderson for many years, certify that he 
is a man of good moral character, intelligent, honest, and 
attentive to his business, and that his veracity has neve! 
been impeached to our oe 

\ JOSIAH SCOTT, 

i N. C. McFARLAND, 

| L. F. SMITH, 

JOHN M. MILLIKIN, 
ELBRIDGE G. DYER 

WILLIAM BECKETT, 





JOHN W. ERWIN. 
November 4, 1856. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the | 


debate is assuming an unusual latitude. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I will relieve the 
Chair from any embarrassment arising from my 
pertinent replies to questions not relevant to the 
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matter pending before the House. Perhaps I | 
ought to apologize to the House for having 
allowed myself to be drawn from the line of legit- | 
imate debate. The friends of Mr. Buchanan, 
and of the Administration from the South, pro- 
jound questions to me, and then before I can 
answer them fully one of his friends from Penn- | 
sylvania makes an objection. This indicates | 
that the matter is growing uncomfortably warm. | 
Mr. FLORENCE, beg the gentleman’s 
ardon. Ihave asked no question. submitted 
the point of order because 1 believed that the 
gentleman’s remarks were violative of decorum. | 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I have no objec- | 
tion whatever to yielding the floor to any num- 
ber of questions, provided the friends of the 
Administration or of Mr. Buchanan will allow me 
to reply to them. This system of putting ques- 
tions, and then cutting off a reply with points of 
order, is not fair. I have many other interesting | 
facts on the subject of ‘* nigger votes,’? which [ 
will reserve for the future. Mr. Speaker, I have 
said more than I intended to say when I took the | 
floor. 
well as from the North, who will expose fully, 
and in detail, the base system of trickery which 
was resorted to during the canvass, in giving two 





constructions to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, by || 


which it was made te be a measure in favor of 
freedom for Kansas on the one side of the line, 
and in favor of slavery on the other. Atpresent 
I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. 1 wish to inquire what 
number of copies the gentleman asks to have 
printed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. 


Ten thousand. 
I move to amend by sub- 


stituting twenty thousand. Myreasonfor moving | 


the amendment is, that at the last session there 
was some controversy in the House as to whether 
or not this question went, as a matter of course, 
to the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to print extra | 
numbers goes, under the rules, to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. If I had known that I 
would not have risen from my seat. I do not 
propose to enter into any discussion of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill. We have debated that sub- 
ject for the last three years, and I am sure that 
our side, at least, are willing to rest it upon their 
arguments already-‘made. If the argument made 
by the gentleman from Ohio and his friends is 
not satisfactory to them, as I imagine it is not 
from their disposition to reopen the discussion, 
that is their business; but I do hope that the 
rambling debate just commenced may not be con- 
tinued at this time. There will hereafter be ample 
opportunity for gentlemen to review this battle- 
field if they so desire. My object is to prevent 
its continuance now; and for that purpose, and 
that we may proceed to the transaction of the | 
ordinary business of the House, I shall call for | 
the previous question. 

Mr. ORR. I trust the gentleman will allow 
me to offer a resolution in reference to this mat- 
ter, which will, under the rules, go to the Com- | 
mittee on Printing, before he calls for the previous | 
question. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ORR. I offer the following somslation’: 

Resolved, That two hundred additional copies of the | 
Presideat’s message and accompanying documents df 


rinted for the use of each of the Secretaries of State, 
reasury, Interior, War, and Navy Departments, the At- | 
torney General, and the Postmaster General. | 
The resolution was, under the rules of the | 
House, referred to the Committee on Printing. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Iask my friend from North | 
Carolina to yield the floor wiih I make a single | 
remark in reference to the proposed call for the | 
en question. The gentleman from Ohio, | 
Mr. Camppeny,] who has departed from the 
usual practice of the House on the reception of | 
the President’s message, and consumed time by | 
irrelevant and useless debate, is the chairman of | 
the Committee of Ways and Means, to which is | 
intrusted the maturing of all of the important 
business of the session; and, as he has evinced 
no desire to have that business progressed with, 
do not see why it is for us to urge 


him to do so. I hope the debate will be allowed 
to go on, 


Mr. CLINGMAN. I agree with my friend | 
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There are others here from the South as || 





| from Alabama, that the gentleman from Ohio has 
commenced an irrelevant and useless debate, and 
| so believing I wish to put a stop to it. 
| object to continuing the debate when we are in 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union, It will be in order whenever the House 
| resolves itself into that committee. But for to- 
| day I desire that we shall get rid of this question; 
| and if the call for the previous question is sus- 
tained, and the matter is disposed of, I will, if I 
get the floor, move that the States and Territo- 
ries be called for bills and resolutions. I have 
propositions which I am desirous of getting be- 
fore the proper standing committees. There are 
other gentlemen here who have bills and resolu- 

tions which they wish to have introduced. 
Mr. GROW. 

| subject? 
he SPEAKER. The Chair would state, in 


affords to members the widest latitude of debate. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. Itis very strange that the 
entleman from Pennsylvania should sit quietly 
| in his seat, and allow the gentleman from Ohio 
_ to run over the whole country, and never think 
it was irregular until I rose for the purpose of 
putting a stop tosuch irrelevant discussion. Ido 
not wish to continue that debate. 


If anybody desires to reply to the speech of the 

entleman from Ohio, he can do so when we are 

| in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

| Union. With all deference to other gentlemen, I 

do not think it needs any reply. I now call for 
the previous question. 


Mr. H. MARSHALL. Does the Chair decide 


GLOBE. 


} 
| 
| 


I do not || 


|| allay the phantom by ceaseless clamor. 


Is this debate relevant to the | 


reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that || 
the question to print the message of the President 
brings the whole matter before the body, and | 


I want to have | 
it terminated at this point, at least for this day. | 


| that the motion to print the President’s message | 


does not open the subject-matter of that message 
for discussion ? 


The SPEAKER. 
mal decision in the matter, but only stated, in 


sylvania, that, on the motion to print, the whole 


The Chair has made no for- | 


reply to an inquiry of the gentleman from Penn- |, 


question was before the House, and open to the | 


fullest discussion 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
House will not sustain the call for the previous 
question. The President has gone at iength into 
what he claims to have been decided by the recent 
presidential election. He has misrepresented the 
_ views of a large mass of the people of the North. 
[Cries of ** Order !”’ 
Mr. CLINGMAN. My object is to term- 
inate this debate, and I therefore call the gentle- 
| man to order. 
The SPEAKER. Pending the call for the 
previous question, debate is out of order. 


ing the call for the previous question. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. CHAFFEE 
and Keutty were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 52, noes 87. 

So the previous question was not seconded. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped 
that the slavery question would not have been 
| thrust upon us during this session. The party 
| 


| 





| 
with which I have the honor to act was willing 
to devote the short time until the close of this 
| Congress to other pressing subjects which demand 
| our legislative care; but the President and his 
| supporters here are not content with this course. 
Upon the first day of this session we were called 
upon to pass upon the right of Mr. Whitfield 
to a seat here as Delegate from the Territory of 
Kansas. This dependsentirely wpon-the validity 
| of he enactments of what is known as the Shaw- 
nee Mission Legislature. The House, at the 
last session, judicially determined, after a full in- 
vestigation, that these enactments are null and 
void, by reason of the illegality of the election of 
that body. When the question is again thrust 
| upon us, the House promptly, without unneces- 


of delay, and have already wasted one week of 
the session. Before this question is disposed of, 
the President sends us this extraordinary mes- 
sage. He doesnotcontent himself with perform- 
ing his constitutional duty of giving to Congress 
information of the state of the Fiaien, and recom- 
mending to its consideration such measures as he 





Mr. CLINGMAN. Icall for tellers on second- | 


I trust the | 


} 





| sary debate, adhered to their previous decision. i 
The Democratic party then resorted to the tactics | 
i 
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| judges necessary and expedient, but devotes one 


alf of his message to an arraignment of a great 
and gtowing party which the errors of his admin- 
istration have called into being. ‘This course is 
unusual, and, I believe, is unprecedented, and if 
followed by his successors, will convert a docu- 
ment heretofore looked for by all our people as 
/an impartial State paper into a mere partisan 
| manifesto. 

Not only does he embody in his message a 
stump speech in defense of his policy, but he 
misrepresents the principles and purposes of his 
econ 5 opponents. The ghost of his defeated 

1opes haunts him at every step, and he seeks to 
While 
writing a document for history his excited mind 
will not allow him to forget the appeals of the 
hour. Itis true that some indulgence should be 
extended to him in view of his position. He came 
into power on a high wave of popular favor. 
|The good wishes of all men accompanied him to 

the White House; and his promises in his first 
| message quieted even the enmity of his oppo- 
nents. They were as cheering as his hope was 
buoyant. He is about to retire, deserted by his 
own party, by his own State, and, I believe, by 
his own town. If, under these circumstances, 
his message had notshown some of the bitterness 
of cenpenwnnnd ambition, it would not have been 
human; but few were prepared for such an exhi- 
bition of harmless resentment. 

It is only to so mach of the message as relates 
to the slavery question that I wish now to call 
the attention of the House. The conduct of our 
foreign affairs has been chiefly intrusted to the 
able Secretary of State, and his direction evinces 
| great sagacity and ability. The routine of the 
Departments has been well enough; for the un- 
bounded prosperity, and energy, and industry of 
our neal have made the ordinary functions of 
the Government easy. But the gangrene which 
troubles the President was not occasioned by 
| these, but by the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 

This was the great error of the Administra- 
tion—the rock upon which it has split. This is 
the cause of the troubles in Kansas, and the 
intense excitement of the country. It is to ex- 
plain, to extenuate, to mystify the consequences 
of this error that the President repeats the stere- 
otyped arguments of the recent campaign. Sir, 
the very existence of the Republican party, 
which the President so much deplores, is one of 
the effects of this measure. If it forebodes all the 
evils he predicts, remember that he rubbed the 
magic lamp which called it into being. The 
people of the northern States believe that the 
tendency and design of this measure was to ex- 
tend the sectional institution of slavery into free 
territory. Against this they protested. To make 
their protest effectual they formed themselves 
into a political organization. That this party is 
| confined to the North is rf fault of theirs, but 
| rather a reproach to the South, by showing that 
| there the sectional institution of slavery is 
| Stronger than parties, com romises, or compacts, 
| when these interfere with their local interests. 
| While the sentiment of opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery into the new Territories is univer- 
sal with the new party, its members were from 
all the old parties, and embraced persons of op- 
posite views upon the subject of slavery. Thus 
a very few—perhaps not two thousand in the 
whole country, who were genuine Abolitionists, 
and believed that Congress had the power, and 
that it was its duty to abolish slavery in the 
States, sympathized with the new party; but the 

reat majority of them went back to their old 
ove, and supported Gerrit Smith. Of this class 
not as many voted for Frémont, and these were 
avowed disunionists of a single State voting for 
Buchanan. 
| There is another class of anti-slavery men, of 
| much greater numbers, influence, and ability, who 
acted with the new party. They are those who 
believe that Congress has not only the power, but 
that it is its duty, to prohibit slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the notionaldect-yardn, 
and also the commerce in slaves between the 
several States. This class of citizens has been 

honestly, ably, and fearlessly represented on this 
| floor by my distinguished colleague, [Mr. Gip- 
| pines,| and perhaps others. Such are their opin- 





ions now; but they are no more ingrafted upon 
the Republican plaiform than the recent doctrine 
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of Governor ‘Adams, of South Carolina, in favor | beyond their lawful authority; that to them is a foreign | 


of reopening the slave trade. The President has 
no more right to ascribe to the Republican party 
the views referred to, than we would have to im- 
pute to the Democratic party the desire to reopen 
the slave trade. The great body of the one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand citizens who voted 


for Frémont are from the old Whig and Demo- | 


cratic parties, and a large majority of all acqui- 
esced in the compromise of 1850. Their principle 
eand purpose is, simply, opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery. 

These are simple facts known to every intelli- 
ent citizen, and only necessary to be here stated 
y reason of this singular message. In it he 

arraigns the Republican party upon accusations 
utterly unfounded, It is very common for poli- 
ticians to misstate the views and purpose of their 
opponents, and thus bring odium upon them. 
But it is not usual for the President of the United 
States to resort to such means, and yet, in this 
message, he has thus assailed the Republican 
party. He ascribes to it views that it never en- 
tertained, and charges it with purposes which it 
has again and again ieccsanl. Thus he says: 

** Under the shelter of this great liberty, and protected by 

the laws and usages of the Government they assail, asso- 
ciations have been formed in some of the States of indi- 
viduals #10, pretending to seck only to prevent the spread 
of the iMfistitution of slavery into the present or future in- 
choate States of the Union, are really inflamed with desire 
to change the domestic institutions of the existing States.”’ 


The President here makes a charge, and he | 


does it in the form of an innuendo, that the pur- 
pose which the Republican party has avowed is 
a mere pretense—that they are sailing under false 
colors. And this language is sentto this House, 
and we are expected to listen to it patiently, and 
not open our mouths in reply; and not only that, 
but to order thirty-thousand or forty thousand 
extra copies to be distributed among the people. 
Not only does he make this imputation, but he 


charges us with entertaining sentiments and prin- || 


ciples which the Republican party does not and 
never has entertained. That the charge may be 
true against individuals I need not deny. Much 
graver charges may be made against thousands 
who voted for Buchanan; but of these the Presi- 
dent is quiet asalamb. He savez his unman- 
nerly imputations for his politicalenemies. The 
great mass of the Republican party never held to 
any sentiment that affects or impairs the consti- 
tutional rights of the South. It is made up ina 
great measure of the conservative elements of 
the northern States—men of property, men of in- 
formation, men who sanctioned the compromises 
of 1850, who plighted their faith to and observed 
them entire. Such are the men who compose that 
great and growing party of the northern States 
which swept eleven of them for John C. Frémont 
by majorities unparalleled in the political history 
of the country. These are the men—this is the 
party which the Président of the United States 
arraigns as pretending to prevent the extension of 
slavery, but really actuated by an inflamed desire 
to interfere with slavery in the southern States. 

Sir, I say that this charge is unfounded. The 
people of Ohio—the State which I have the honor, 
in part, to represent on this floor—do not wish or 
design to interfere with slavery in any southern 
State. We do not wish or design to interfere 
with the relations existing between the white and 
black races in the slave States. I have observed 
that the relations existing between these classes 
in the South are often more kindly in their char- 
acter than those existing between the same classes 
in the northern States. We do not, and never did 
claim the power to interfere. 


Our claim is this, that in violation of the pledges | 
of the President made at the outset of his admin- | 


istration, and in violation of the pledges and plat- 
forms of the two great parties of the country four 
years ago, the party acting with the President 


and his advisers repealed the Missouri compro- | 


mise, and perpetrated what our sense of justice 
and honor tells us was an infamous wrong. That 
is all. That is the long and short of it; and it is 
the only cause which has called the Republican 
party into being. — : ; 

Again, the President varies his accusation. 
He says: 

“They seek an object which they well know to be a 
revolutionary one. hey are perfectly aware that the 
e in the relative condition 0 
im the slaveholding States. whic 


object; that it cannot be effected by any peaceful instru- 
mentality of theirs ; that for them, and the States of which || 
they are citizens, the only path to its accomplishment is 
through burning cities and ravaged fields, and slaughtered 
populations, and all there is most terrible in foreign com- || 
plicated with civil and servile war ; and that the first step 
in the attempt is the forcible disruption of a country em- 
bracing iy its broad bosom a degree of liberty and an || 
amount of individual and public prosperity to which there 

is no parallel in history, and substituting in its place hostile || 
governments, driven at onge and inevitably into mutual || 
devastation and fratricidal carnage, transforming the now 
peaceful and felicitous brotherhood into a vast permanent 
camp of armed men, like the rival monarchies of Europe || 
and Asia.”’ 


| 


In this paragraph the President repeats, and 
does not charge directly, but by innuendo, that 
the Republican party proposes to change the rel- 
ative condition of the white and black races in 
the slaveholding States. By what authority does | 
he make the allegation? Does he find it in the 
platform of the Republican party? Does he find | 
it in any resolutions passed by any public meet- | 


ing held by that party in any of the northern || 


States? Why does he make allegations against 
that party which they have again and again 
denied, and which, there is not the slightest evi- | 
dence to prove? hy dees he again adopt the | 
offensive form of an innuendo? He says, ‘They | 
{the Republican party] seek an object which they 
well know to be unconstitutional.’”? What ob- 


ject?) Why not state it manfully, boldly, as a | 


President should? If we have among us more | 
than a million of incyjent traitors, why not say 
so? And yet he does it in this covert way: | 
**They are perfectly aware that the change in | 
the relative condition of the white and black 
races in the slaveholding States, which they would | 


| promote, is beyond their lawful authority.’’ Sir, 


we seek to promote no such change. If we did | 
we would tell you so. We have no doubt—and 
in this the voice of the civilized world will con- 
cur—that it is the interest of the white men in 
those States to promote such a change; but we 
have not the power and do not intend to do it. 
Yet upon this groundless imputation the Pres- 
ident goes off at a tangent {nto a fancy sketch of 
‘*burning cities,’’ ‘ravaged fields,’’ and * slaugh- | 
tered populations.”’ I can ifnagine the grim smile | 


| which marked the countenance of the Secretary | 


of State when he first heard that passage. I can 
imagine the scene that must have occurred in the | 
Cabinet when this passage came before them for | 
review. Ican almost picture the President when 

he wrote, ‘‘the fine iemny rolling,’ ** burning | 
cities, ravaged fields, and slaughiered popula- | 


' tions,’’ the work of the Republicans! How vivid | 


the imagination of the President! It is a pity to | 


deny the innuendo, for it is like taking the ghost | 


from the play of Hamlet. Sir, your Yankee | 
newspapers sometimes attribute to our-western | 
orators lofty flights of eloquence based upon a | 
very slender foundation; but I submit whether | 
the specimen here furnished by a famed son of | 
the old Granite State does not beat the Hoosiers? | 
The party he describes is about as much like 
the Republican party as the imaginary giant of | 
the crazy knightof La Mancha was like the wind- | 
mills he encountered; and I think the President’s | 
contest will result like the knight’s. 
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war by doing everything in their power to deprive the Con. 
stitution and the laws of moral authority, and to undermine 
the fabric of the Union by appeals to passion and sectiong! 
prejudice, by indoctrinating its people with reciprocal hatred 
and by educating them to stand face to face as enemies 
rather than shoulder to shoulder as friends.”’ 

Who has endeavored to prepare the people of 
the United States for civil war? Who but the 
President of the United States, by teaching them 
how utterly futile it was and is now to appeal to 
| the law for redress where the law is administered 
by a weak Executive and by such judges as Le. 
compte? How could the President provoke such 
an inquiry, when murder, arson, robbery, and 
other crimes have run riot in that Territory, and 
until recently no pro-slavery man has_ been 
called to account? Who murdered Dow and 


/} and Brown and Barbour—who sacked Lawrence 


and Ossawatomie—who drove the quiet shop- 


| keepers and artisans of Leavenworth from their 


homes and property—who invented the crime of 
_ constructive treason—who deprived the people of 
the Territory of the elective franchise—who taur- 
dered Buffum, and allowed his murderer to go 
at large on bail? Did the Republicans do these 

or kindred enormities? None, none of them; 
_and yet they seek to deprive the ‘“ laws of 
, moral authority!’’ The friends of the President 

did all these and much more, and yet they are 

‘*law and order’? citizens and gentlemen—some 
'of them most upright judges; and yet until 
recently these men have been as free from fear or 
| danger of punishment as you, sir, are from being 
hanged for the murder of Charles I. The 


|| President even does not impute to these men the 


charge of ‘‘depriving the laws of their moral 
| authority.’’ Suir, the mode in which justice has 
| been administered in that Territory has fearfully 
| aggravated the disorder naturally produced by 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise. Who 
is responsible for this? Who but the President? 
The judges hold office at his will, and his power 
of removal could at once cure the evil. And yet 
with this power unemployed the offender ar- 
raigns us for his offense ! 

But, sir, let us again look at the charge made. 
| What law do we seek to deprive of moral author- 
| ity? The President does not specify. Can any one 
name the law? I know of none to which he can 
| refer, unless it is the enactments of the Shawnee 
| Mission Legislature. But these enactments this 
| House hold to be null and void; and shall the 
| President say to us that these are laws which we 
| have decided are not laws? The circumstances 
connected with the election of the body which 
| passed these enactments are now well known to 
| thecountry. Their character is also well known. 
They have been denounced as oppressive and 
| disgraceful by the political friends of those who 
made them, and I am, for one, disposed to plead 





If the President means 
any other laws, let him specify them. 
Again: he says we seek ‘‘ to undermine the 


_ moral or legal authority. 
| 





1 fabric of the Union by appeals to passion and 


sectional. prejudice.’? I should like to know 
| where and when the Republican party has sought 
to do this? Never, sir, until this Administration 
itself gave the ground and cause for it by tath- 


If the President, instead of the language I have || pering with a compromise made years ago, and 
| quoted, had said: ** In an evil hour the last Con- 


submitted to by all for over a quarter of a cen- 


| guilty of seeking to deprive these ** laws”? of all ° 


the white and hiack races | 
they would promote, is 


| gress, in order to carry slavery into free territory, || tury. ‘There never was an appeal to the passions 
in violation of good faith repealed the restriction || an prejudices of the American people so potent 
which forever prohibited it, and that the only || and so offensive in its terms as this very message 
path to the accomplishment of that design was || of the President of the United States. He here 
through burning cities,’’ &c., he could then, sir, |! arraigns the great majority of the people of the 
with the eloquence of truth, have narrated scenes | northern States, of his own native State, and I 
which disgrace humanity. ‘* Burning cities!’’ || think of his own town, as either knaves or fools; 
Why, sir, | know of none except Lawrence and || as either purposely seeking to tear down the 
Ossawatomie. I know of no ravaged fields and | Government under which we live, or with doing 
slaughtered population, except on the plains of || it indirectly, by sapping the principles upon 
Kansas, where scenes were enacted by the sanc- || which it is founded. 

tion of the executive power which the Demo-|| However much such a charge as this may 
cratic party have all over the country been trying | gratify a morbid sentiment of ultra men in one 
| to apologize for. These, I say, are the only |} section or the other, I ask you, if it does not ap- 
| burning cities, ravaged fields, and slaughtered | i to passion and sectional prejudice? That 
| popeienen of which I am aware; and these have || language has been used, and events have trans- 
| been allowed, yea produced, by the President || pired, to excite both, none can deny; and none 
| himself. Not only does the President charge us | can regret more than I. Invidious comparisons 
| with principles which we never have advocated, || between the wealth, productions, and historical 
|| but he ascribes to the Republican party the very || achievements of sister States; violent Janguage 
|| results which his own Salley has produced: in newspapers; the absence of courtesy in de- 
|| & Well knowing that such, and such only, are the means i bate; private animosities, and restraint of social 
and the consequences of their plans and purposes, they || intercourse, growing out of political differences, 
endeavor to prepare the people of the United States for civ || are always to be regretted. That these exist 
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none can deny. 
them? What hasso aroused and surcharged the 
body-pelitic, that slight friction produces the 


angry spark? All these spring trom the sense of | 
ie. This was produced by the President and 


his party, and by his mal-administration in Kan- 
sas, He was reckless and bold in producing 
the storm; and when itcame upon him, and actual 
strife and discord were the result, he was weak, 
ineflicient, timid, and partial. tas 
Again, we are charged with ‘S indoctrinating 
the people with reciprocal hatred, and educating 


them to stand face to face as enemies, rather than | 
When did this | 


shoulder to shoulder as friends.”’ 
yocess commence? Surely, not when the Presi- 
dent commenced his term. Then all was peace 
and harmony. He tells us so in his first mes- 
save. The first lesson in this process of aliena- 
tion was when Mr. Dovexas made his famous 
report. Every act of the President since that 
time has been a new lesson. The Republican 
party is a party of defense. It only seeks to 
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such declarations were made in every congres- 
sional district in hisown State. That is a broad 
statement, which, however, involves a very dif- 
ferent question. If deemed material it may be 
investigated hereafter, and affirmed, or denied 


| upon information to be received from the proper 


| in which I live is the thirteenth. 


@~ 


place matters recisely where the President found | 


them. The Presidentisatthe head and fountain 
of the stream. Whatever evils flow from it are 


to be ascribed to him; and I have no doubt that || conclude my unfinished sentence at the point | 


in his imputatious against us he described his | where the gentleman from Ohio resumec 


| remarks. 


own crime and its evil effects. 

We are here told that the people of the United 
States have decided that the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise was right. Here again I take 
issue with the President. 
been submitted to them, it could not have received 
three hundred thousand votes in its favor in the 
northern States. It was only by evading this 
very question by the nomination of James Buch- 
anan that the Democratic party avoided an over- 
whelming defeat. 

Mr. CADWALADER. eI would ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio how he can reconcile that 
proposition with the fact, that the President elect 
ratified and approved of the bill repealing the 
Missouri compromise by a public declaration 
before his election? 

Mr. SHERMAN I can very easily reply to 
that by showing that the supporters of the Pres- 
ident elect have placed upon the platform of the 
Democratic party constructions entirely diverse. 

Mr. CADWALADER. I do not 
interrupt the gentleman unnecessarily with a 
repetition of questions; but I desire him to state 
in What congressional district, within his knowl- 
edge, the Democratic candidate for Congress has 
expressed anything but approbation of the repeal 
of the Missouri restriction in the canvass which 
is lately concluded ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
say, from report—for I cannot be personally 
acquainted with the facts in every case—that in 
every district in Ohio the course | have indicated 
was pursued. The train of their argument was, 
that the Democratic party, by throwing over- 
board Pierce and Douglas in the Cincinnati Con- 


If this question had | 


desire to | 


I might with perfect truth | 


vention, put their seal of disapprobation upon the | 


expediency of this measure. By bringing forward 
Mr. Buchanan, a new man, and who had been 
absent when the bill passed, they evaded the 
issue; and then all over the country the Demo- 
cratic party put upon their flags, transparencies, 


and banners, ** Buchanan, Breckinridge, and free | 
Kansas.” They said further, that we Republican |. 
members had violated our promises by voting for | 


a law to extend slavery into Kansas by voting 
for Dunw’s bill; and that if our competitors were 
elected they would see that Kansas was made a 


free State; and that the election of Buchanan | 


would do more to make it a free State than any- 
thing else. Such was the line of their argument 
throughout Ohio. 

Mr. CADWALADER. The gentleman has 
not answered my question. His omission to do 
® was, 1 am sure, unintentional. 
answered it in any one particular. My question 
invited specifications as to the particular congres- 
sional district in which a Democratic candidate 
expressed disapprobation of the repeal of the 


Missouri restriction? The gentleman not noti- 
cing 


He has not) 


the point of the question, as I put it, but in- | 


troducing an altogether different proposition, | 


spoke of banners which I never saw and of which 
I never heard except lately from members of his 
party in the Senate and in this House, and men- 
toned declarations uttered during the canvass 
that Kansas would come into the Union as a free 


quarters; and —— 

Mr. SHERMAN. The congressional district 
That is one. 
Another congressional district, of which I have 


| some knowledge, is that of my friend, Mr. Sapp 


—the fifteenth. Another district is that of my 
friend, Mr.Gattoway. I do not know the num- 
ber. In that central district, where the great 
power of the Democratic party of Ohio lies—in 
that district, of my own personal knowledge, the 


| gentleman who is elected to succeed Mr. Gatio- 


| stated, that the election of Mr. Buc 


way, was elected upon the very peoennte now 
1anan would 


| certainly make Kansas a free State, or would tend 


to do itmore than the election of the Republicans, 
who had violated their pledges by voting for 


| Dunn’s bill. 


Mr. CADWALADER. I desire merely to 


his 
I said that his last general declaration 


| as to Ohio might be passed over, because the 


subject, if deemed material, could be investigated 
hereafter. ‘This was proper, because there is no 
Democratic member of the present Congress from 
that State. I did not hear the gentleman very 


distinctly throughout his remarks, but I under- ‘ 


| stood him him to refer to the canvass in a district 


| party. 


of Illinois. 
that district, in order that the Democratic mem- 
bers from that State may be enabled to notice the 
subject, if they see proper. 
tleman to say whether his remarks are limited to 
his own State of Ohio, and to that one district of 
Illinois; because, if his remarks are to be ex- 


Mr.SHERMAN. [ made no reference what- 
ever to any district in Illinois, for | was not there. 
I was actively engaged in the canvass in Ohio; 


| and in every district in which I appeared, that 


was the position assumed by the Democratic | 
Itis so stated in all their ae and 
public journals. From what I heard and have 


| read, I am satisfied that, in Ohio and Indiana, the | 
| Democratic party evaded meeting the question of 


| the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 


in Ohio, when members of the Democratic party 
were glorifying over the success of their candi- 


GLOBE. 


But who and what has produced ‘| State. Ifl rightly understand him, he says that, 


I desire him to give the number of | 


I also desire the gen- | 


| tended to other States, including my own, | desire | 
| to be heard myself in reply. 


Indeed, | 


dates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, as | 


they had the right to do, 1 myself saw in their 
procession the motto upon one of their banners of 


| ** Buchanan, Breckinridge, and Free Kansas;’’ 


upon another was the motto, ‘* Kansas will bleed 
no longer.”’ [Cries of ‘* That is right!’’] Yes, 
but they meant that the Administration which had 


caused blood to be spilled in Kansas was soon to || 


expire, and be superseded by another in favor of 
the admission of the Territory into the Union as | 
a free State. Such was the sentiment throughout 
the North; and I tell gentlemen they are mistaken | 
if they suppose the people of the North—of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois—will agree to 
the extension of slavery into Kansas. They ex- 
pect that Territory to come into the Union asa 
free State, under all circumstances. I am sure 
that even those who are opposed to me in politics, | 


| and coming from the free States, will admit such | 


| admitted asa slave State ? 


| 10 be the expectation of their people. They were 
| led to believe it will be a free State, an 
| under that impression. 


voted | 
Had not such been the | 


case, Buchanan and Breckinridge never would | 


have received any of their votes. 


Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. I would ask the 


gentleman from Ohio, whether the Republican 
party in his State did not take the ground, that 
if Mr. Buchanan was elected Kansas would be 


Mr. SHERMAN. Itdid. I said that Buch- 
anan, if elected, would be elected by the South, 
and that, as such was the desire of the South, 
Kansas would be admitted into the Union as a 
slave State. The Democratic party of the North, | 
instead of taking the broad ground that the 
alleged laws were yalid, and that if the a 
who would vote under those laws should so de- | 
termine, then Kansas might come in as a slave | 
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| State, evaded the issue, and insisted that it would 
}come in as a free State. They themselves de- 
clared their determination to resist the extension 
of slavery, and to resist even the admission’ of 
Kansas into the Union asa slave State. | hoid 
in my hand the Pittsburg Post, a well kyown 
Democratic organ, in which the expectation of 
all the people of the northern States is stated — 
that Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Minnesota, and 
| others, will come in as free States, and so setile 

the preponderance of the free over the slave 
| States. Such is the Democratic sentiment of the 
|North. They expect and will insist upon the 
admission of Kansas as a free State. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. Has not the ver- 
dict of the people, in the recent presidential con- 
test, been against the opinions of the gentleman’s 
party? Now does he regard Ohio as the Nerth, 
| eXcluding all those great States which have cast 
their votes for Mr. Buchanan? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to 
answering that question. I can only speak for 
the people among whom I have been. The county 
in which I live was in the old political contests 
the strongest Democratic county in the State of 
Ohio. It has been known as the “ old Berks’’ 
of that State. Under the misstatement of the 
issue, to which I have referred, that county gave 
| eighty-nine majority for my competitor; the dis- 

trict returned me for the next Congress by a major- 
| ity of nearly three thousand—more than it was 
| two yearsago. In the State the Democratic party 
have a majority in but one district, and that ma- 
jority was only fifty-three. The Republican 
| party had to fight against two enemies. By this 
| division several Democrats were elected, In 
regard to the northern States, my friend from 
Tennessce well knows that the great majority of 
the people there have determined against this 
Administration and the territorial policy it has 
inaugurated. The southern States, excepting 
Maryland, went in a body for Buchanan. Why? 
3ecause Mr. Buchanan would best advance the 
southern interests. ‘The question in the South, 
if I understand it, was whether the American or 
the Democratic party was most reliable in favor 
of slavery ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. I saw a good 
deal of the canvass in the South, and every man 
I heard speak appealed to the people to support 
Buchanan because he would protect every section 
of the Union—not because he was peculiarly for 
the South or the North. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I may be mistaken, but if 
I understand the contest in the South, it. was 
between the American and the Democratic party. 
The people there were called upon to’ decide 
which of those parties was most reliable on the 
omnipresentand all-absorbing question of slavery. 

The President has not only misrepresented the 
| issue before the people—not only misrepresented 
| the policy and the measures of the Republican 
| party, but he now seeks to avoid and throw upon 
it the consequences of the reopening of the sla- 
very agitation by the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise. That all the evils which have dis-. 
tracted our country for the last two years have 
grown outof that repeal, every candid man must 
(admit. If this measure had not been agitated, 
the Abolition party, as itis called, or the party 
seeking to interfere with slavery in the southern 
| States, would have ceased to exist, and could 
have had no political power. The contest there 
would have been between the Whig and the Dem- 
ocratic party. The Whig party was crushed by 
the desertion of its southern members, who aided 
the President and Mr. Dovetas in the repeal. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. I desire to ask 
| the gentleman one question. I ask him if he 
himself would like to see the Abolition party 
crushed ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will answer with great 
pleasure. I never had any affiliation with what 
is known as the Abolition party. I was attached 
| to the Whig party. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. 
| direct answer to my question. 

Mr.SHERMAN. IfI had my voice, I would 
not have one single political Abolitionist in the 
northern States, | am opposed to any interference 
by the northern people with slavery in the slave 
States. I act with the Republican party, with 
hundreds of thousands of others, simply because 


I would like a 
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the Republican party resists the extension, but 
does not seek the abolition, of slavery. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. Would the gen- 
tleman like to see his colleague, the senior mem- 
ber from Ohio, [Mr. Toe crushed? 

Mr.SHERMAN. I regard the senior member | 
from Ohio as one of the ablest men upon this | 
floor, and a man whose sentiments are pure; and | 
I certainly would not wish him anywhere but | 
where he is; and yet he very well knows that I | 
never have acted with him in politics until after | 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, and that 
in old Ohio politics he and I were antipodes. | 
The same may be said of all, or nearly all, my 
colleagues from Ohio, who did not agree with 
him on old issues, but now regard him with great 
respect. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. Does the gentle- 
man and his colleague [Mr. Gippines] act together 
now , 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do act with him with 
pleasure, and will act with him heart and hand, 
until the consequences which flow, and are likely 
to flow, from the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise are healed up. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. Then do Funder- 
stand the gentleman to say he does not desire to 
see the Abolitionists succeed ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not desire to see them 
succeed. I draw a distinction between the Repub- 
licans and the Abolitionists, which the President 
had not the candor to state. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Gippines]} act with 
the gentleman from Ohio who is now upon the 
floor? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not consent that the 
gentleman shall put questions to my colleague 
while I have the floor. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. One more ques- 
tion, and | promise not to trouble the gentleman 
further. I desire to know whether the Republic- | 
ans, and the Abolitionists do ot all act together ? | 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. I have now an- 
swered all the gentleman’s questions, and I hope 
I may be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. I find that I am 
getting troublesome, and I desist. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was proceeding to say 
that every gentleman must see that all the evils | 
which have distracted the country have grown | 
out of this repeal of the Missouri compromise, 
and yet we who oppose that repeal are called sec- 
tionalists, and gentlemen who are in favor of it 
are called national. Now, that is very strange 














indeed. All gentlemen from the southern States | 


must know that, had not it been for the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise, this slavery agitation 
would not have come up for years. It was 
settled in every State of the Union. 
Mr. QUITMAN. I deny the assertion, that 
we admit that the repeal of the Missouri com- 
romise was the cause of the agitation. 





Mr. SHERMAN. I did not say that southern 
entlemen did admitit. I said that their impartial 
7 must lead them to that conclusion. 


| 
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was forever puttorest. After the promise I have 
read was made, the Democratic party was in the 
ascendant, and carried every State in this Union 





‘except Vermont; for I believe that in Massa- 


chusetts they had a Democratic Governor at one 
time. And, sir, if that party had fulfilled their 
pledges all the old issues would have passed 
away. All! that would have been necessary to 


render Pierce immortal would have been to ob- | 


serve strictly and truly the languag@of his first 


official message; but it was not done, and he has | 


| reaped the results. 


all of the northern States. 


It swept away the Democratic party in nearly 
The few members of 


that party returned to this Congress are but 








' to call an Abolitionist. 


| league, (Mr. Gippines.]} 
| Abolitionists who are against the further exten- 


| part 
T 


| monuments to mark how strong and deep was the 
feeling against the repeal. 


The party has not 
= recovered from the blow. ‘Those who left it 
vad a strong attachment for their party. They 
would have been satisfied with almost any ordi- 
nary excuse. The power of the Democratic party 
wasinthe North. It has strength there no longer. 
The Republican party carried eleven of the north- 


| ernStates. Inthe remaining three orfour the issues 


were so covered up and mystified, that they were 
carried by small majorities by the Democratic 


‘he President charges these evils upon ‘a 
propagandist colonization.’’ Who commenced 
that colonization? Had the South nothing to do 
with it? On the 10th of June, 1854, eleven days 


_ after the Kansas-Nebraska bill became a law, per- 
Does the senior || 


sons confessedly citizens of Missouri went into the 
“Territory, and passed what are called the squatter 
resolutions. All understand what they are. 
They denied all protection to any man they chose 
We all know that the 
man designated by that opprobrious phrase in 
| western Missouri is not such a man as my col- 
They called all men 


sion of slavery. Men with such sentiments were 
excluded from the Territory, and denied all protec- 
tion. The propagandist scheme thus commenced 
was continued by repeated acts of enormity. 
We know that thousands of Missourians voted 
at the first election in the Territory. Itis clearly 


| proved that the number of Missourians in the 
| Territory at the second election numbered over 


four thousand. We know that there was an or- 
ganized invasion from Missouri, under distin- 


| guished leaders, to burn and destroy houses and 
| property in Kansas. These were southern prop- 





agandists—propagandists for the purpose of sla- 
'very extension. Do you not suppose that such 
outrages excited the people of the North? Wasit 
imagined that they were not capable of defending 
| their rights and the rights of their fellow-citizens? 
| They saw slavery thus threatened to be forced 
upon Kansas; they saw brothers, fathers, sons, 


| their relatives and former neighbors, slain with- | 


/ out just cause, and they were filled with indigna- 
| tion. What did the President all this while? 
| Event followed event, and he did not interpose 
to prevent a recurrence of the outrages. He did 


' not interfere until the settlers from the North 
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| Breckinridge. Now, let the other por of the 
| m 


pledge be fulfilled. Let Kansas be admitted as a 
‘| free State. Let that much be done to repair the 
|| great injury caused by the repeal of the Missourj 
| compromise. But if this pledge is not redeemed, 
| if the war between rival institutions be allowed 
| to go on there as it has done, if Kansas is ad. 

mitted as a slave State, who can tell where this 
agitation will end? If, by force and fraud, a 
|| Territory which had long been consecrated to 
freedom be converted into a slave State, those 
in the North who have been instrumental! in jt 
will be overwhelmed by the indignation of an 
outraged people. 

The President having committed his last great 
|| political blunder, now, like a criminal—I use the 
| term in no offensive sense—seeks to defend him- 

self after he has been condemned. I hope he may 
live to a hale old age, and have time to reflect that 
in politics, as well as in morals, honesty is the 
best policy. 
| wie. SMITH, of Tennessee, obtained the floor, 
and moved that the House adjourn. 
“The motion was agreed to; and thereupon 
(at three o’clock) the House adjourned until to- 
|| morrow, at twelve o’clock, m. 











| IN SENATE. 
Tvespay. December 9, 1856. 
| Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. S. P. Hirt. 
| The Journal of yesterday was read and approved 


BILLS FROM THE HOUSE. 


The following bills from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which were received at the close of the 
last session, were read the first and second time, 
_and referred as indicated : 

H.R. C. C. No. 13. An act for the relief of 
| Mary Reeside. Referred to the Committee on 
| Claims. 

|| H.R. No. 251. An act to authorize the Pres- 
ident of the United States to cause to be procured, 
| by purchase or otherwise, a suitable steamer to 
'| be stationed at the port of New York, as a revy- 
enue cutter, and for the purpose of affording 
| relief to distressed vessels, their passengers and 
| crews. Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
| H.R. No. 381. An act for the relief of Amos 
|B. Corwine. Referred to the Committee on 
| Claims. 

| H. R. No. 385. Anact for the relief of George 





H. Giddings, contractor for carrying the United 
States mail on route 12900. Referred to the Com- 
|| mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H.R. No. 388. An act for the relief of Dr. 
James Morrow. Referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. * 


The following Senate bills, which were intro- 
|| duced before the committees were appointed, 
|| were read by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
'| mittee on Public Lands: 

| &. No. 468. <A bill amendatory of an act 
|| entitled ** An act to aniend an act for laying off 
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his question of slavery was settled in every || rose in arms to defend themselves from violent || the towns of Fort Madison and Burlington, &c., 
State and Territory of this Union. There was || and bloody assault. How, then, can the Pres- 
nota foot of soil in the broad compass of our || ident talk of emigrant aid societies and propa- 


country—not a spot of ground over which the 


gandist schemes? He did not interpose until the 


national flag was unfurled, where it was not set- || people from the North were gathered together 


tled. 


In sixteen free States slavery was prohib- || for their own defense. 


Then he interposed to 


ited by their constitutiogs. In fifteen slave States || protect his allies; and I thank him for that inter- 


slavery was allowed by local law, and we did || position. 


not propose to interfere with it. 


received the signature of President Polk. In 
Utah aud New Mexico it was prohibited by local 
law. In the Territory of Missouri it was pro- 
hibited by the Missvuri restriction. 

I say again it was settled in every State and 
Territory of the Union. I have here the first 
message which the President delivered to Con- 
gress, and I find in it the paragraph: 

« That this repose is to suffer no shock during my official 
term, if | have power to avert it, those who placed me here 
may be ass 2? 

All that the northern people desired of the 
President was a full and entire compliance with 
that mye They do not desire to stir up 
the waters of strife. 
thei oon statesmen—by Mr. Clay and by 
Mr. Webster, that in every State and in every 
Territory of this broad Couthderacy this question 


¢ ith In Oregon and |; would have been a civil war. 
Washington it was prohibited by an act which || ence should have been sooner. 


Had he not done so, I believe there 

But his interfer- 
His duty was to 
see that the laws were fairly executed. He did 
not execute that duty promptly; and it does not 

lie in his mouth to accuse the Republican party 
of having created this agitation, and caused the 

| burning of cities, and the desecration of homes. 

| The accusation, even if true, should not bave 
ome from his lips. 

The President is about to retire to the shades 
of private life. He came into power in full favor. 
All are glad now that he is to retire from it. I 
am sure that am. As to the incoming Adminis- 
tration, | am willing to give ita fair trial. 1 shall 
not prejudge it. The people of my State were 
promised Buchanan, Breckinridge, and free Kan- 


hey had been taught by || sas. Mr. Breckinridge told his,partisans in Indi- 


ana that he did not belong to a party which 
| sought the extension of slavery. ———— 
him, and aided in forcing on us Bu and 


‘| in the State of Iowa, and for other purposes,” 
|| approved March 3, 1837. 
g No. 467. A bill for the relief of certain 
settlers in the State of Iowa, and for other pur- 
poses. 


TREASURY REPORT. 


| On motion of Mr. HUNTER, it was 
| 


Ordered, That the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the finances, with the documents communi- 
cated therewith, be printed, and that ten thousand addi- 
tional copies of the same be printed for the use of the 
Senate, and five hundred additional copies thereof be also 
‘printed for the use of the Treasury Department. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


|| On motion of Mr. MASON, it was - 


Ordered, That the Committee on Foreign Relaiions be 

|| discharged from the further consideration of the memorial 

of Aaron Haight Palmer, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 


On motion of Mr. GEYER, it was 


Ordered, That Francis Dainese have leave to withdraw 
his memorial and papers. 








TEXAS DEBT. 
Mr. RUSK, agreeably to previous notice, asked 
and obtained Jeave to bring in a joint resolution 
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(S. R. No. 44) granting further time to the cred- 


jtors of Texas to present their claims, and for 
other purposes; which was read the first and 
second times by unanimous consent, and ordered 
to be printed. 

COMMITTEE CLERKS. 





' 


Mr. JONES, of Iowa, moved to take up the | 
following resolution, which was submitted by him | 


esterday: 

Resolved, That such of the standing committees as were 
authorized to employ clerks during the last session, and 
have not permanent clerks, be authorized, for the present, 


to employ clerks, to date from the commencement of the | 


session. 

Mr. HALE. 
taken up at present. There were some very 
strange disclosures made at the last session in 
relation to this subject, and I wanta little time to 
examine them. I am told that for lon 
there are committees here which have clerks who 
are paid during the whole session, and some 


during the vacation, who do not actually devote | 


I hope the resolution will not be | 


sessions | 


two days of time during the session to their | 


duties. That statement was made to me. I 
cannot vouch for its truth; but a gentleman made 
it. If it be that we are employing clerks for 
every one of these committees, it is time the 
matter were looked into. I hope that the resolu- 
tion will not be taken up now. 

Mr. FISH. I hope the objection to taking up 
the resolution will be withdrawn. 

Mr. HALE. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. FISH. 


ator from New Hampshire. 
session, I believe nearly all committees of the 
Senate were authorized toemploy clerks. I know 
of one or more committees who did employ 
clerks from the very commencement of the ses- 
sion, (and of one of them I can speak know- 
ingly,) that held but one meeting during the 
entire session. I am not aware that it presented 
a single report, or that more than a single subject 
was referred to it, or was under consideration b 

that committee. I hear of others who did not 
even go so far as to hold a single meeting, unless 
it may have been for the purpose of appointing 
their clerk. I intended, when the subject came 


[ interposed an objection to the | 
consideration of this resolution yesterday for the | 
same reasons which have been stated by the Sen- | 
During the last | 


up, to offer a resolution of inquiry; but, instead | 


of that, | propose now—and I believe it will meet 
the approbation of the mover of the resolution— 


to refer it to the Committee on Retrenchment to | 


inquire and report which of the standing com- 
mittees of this body ought to be authorized to 
employ a clerk. 

Mr. JONES, of Iowa. 1 will agree to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no 
objection, the resolution will be considered as 
before the Senate. The Chair hears none. The 
— is upon the motion to refer it to the 

ommittee on Retrenchment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. PEARCE. We omitted yesterday to 
appoint a Committee on Printing. There is work 
for that committee to do. I submit the following 
order, and ask for its consideration: 


Ordered, That the Committee on Printing consist of Mr. 
Jounson, (chairman,) Mr. FrrzpaTrick, and Mr. Fessen- 


DEN. 
_ The proposed order was considered by unan- 
imous consent, and agreed to. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
pty order, submitted by Mr. Firzparrick 
on the 2d instant: 

Ordered, That the message and accompanying documents 


be printed, and that fifteen thousand additional copies be 
printed for the use of the Senate. 


The pending question being on the proposition | 


of Mr. Apams to refer all that part of the order 
relating to the printing of additional numbers of 
the accompanying documents to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. ADAMS. If the motion which I have 
made be the cause of the debate which has been 
g°lng on, and if by withdrawing it I can stop 
further debate, and avoid the consumption of time 
on the subject, I am willing to withdraw it. I 
understand that the amount of unnecessary mat- 
ter contained in the accompanying documents is 


'| deep importance; and inasmuch as discussion has | 
| been commenced upon it, | presume it must go on. | 


| 
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| learning, considered that there were other, and 





not so large as it was at first supposed to be. My | 
friend from Alabama [Mr. Retweventah has | 
looked into it, and discovered that fact; therefore | 
I have no objection to withdrawing my proposi- | 
tion, and let the vote be taken on the resolution 
as originally offered by him. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It is notin the | 


Senator’s power to withdraw his motion without || 


leave of the Senate. 
Mr. COLLAMER. Mr. President, in entering 
upon my duties as a member of this body, 


' 
should be confined to questions—especially ques- | 
tions of importance—which were pending before | 
the Senate. But, sir, I was early disappointed | 
in this view. I soon apiestainal that Senators | 
with a large measure of age and experience and 


perhaps more important duties, than those lying | 


Jy own opinion was, that the public mind should | 


prepare itself, and should not receive its direction | 


from the debates and action of either the Senate 


bled. Those bodies should rather be the echo | 
than the formation of public sentiment. Itseemed || 
to me that it was transforming this body from a 
deliberative assembly to an arena of political 
party debate.. 

But my views, it appears, are mistaken entirely. 


' 
or House of Representatives in Congress assem- || 


Experience has shown the fact to be entirely dif- || «This attempt has been pointedly rebuked.” 


ferent. That experience has been sustained | 
by the example of men of the first position in the | 
country, and it is now too late to question its 
propriety. Therefore, even as to subjects that | 
are legitimately before us, and are prdper topics | 
of debate, discussion takes a very latitudinous | 
range. Much the largest part of what is said | 
here is not said for the purpose of producing an | 
impression on the body who are supposed to be | 
its auditors; but it is said, as the vulgar and 
common expression is, for Buncombe. I suppose 
it is now too late for this ever to be corrected. It 
must go on. Inasmuch as it does go on, all men 
of al] parties must, more or less, participate in it. 


It is idle for a man to undertake to elevate himself | There is one other feature which is too obvious 
| 


to a position of affected dignity, from which he 


His constituents have been taught to expect other 
things of him; and they have been so taught by 
men of such high position that their expectations. | 
cannot be disappointed by their representative. 

I make these remarks, sir, because some gen- | 
tlemen have suggested that there is really noim- | 

ortant question before us. I think there is not; 
But there is a subject before us that I consider of 


This message of the President of the United | 
States, especially all that part of it which relates | 
to the subject we have been talking about—the 
regulation ofslavery in the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States—its style and manner, the occasion | 
and the time when it has been presented to us, 
have made the impression upon my mind that, 
however exceptionable it might be in my humble 
judgment, and however in bad taste, that was not 
a point for us to settle—** de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum;’’ but I regarded it rather as the ebulli- | 
tion of an impotent sort of rage on the part of a | 
disappointed, ambitious man, worthy of no par- 
ticular notice. I believe that scarcely a man, | 
perhaps not one, can now be found in this body, | 
who would have ever desired that any such 
matter should be there; but it is there. Itcomes 
ex cathedra. 
of the highest executive officer of this Govern- 
ment. It is sent to the world with that indorse- 
ment, backed by that authority. I do not there- 
fore wonder that it should be thought worthy of 
some answer. 

Now, sir, what are the leading features of this 





rt of the message? The President seems to | 


ave reversed the order in which the Constitu- 
tion puts the schedule of his duties. 
that the President ‘‘ shall, from time to time, give 
to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedi- | 
ent.’?’ What does this mean? It is, that he shall 
lay before Congress the condition of the coun- | 
try, with a view to showing them the necessity 
of the measures he recommends; but he reverses 


| 
| 
| 
will not condescend to mingle in these topics. | 


It comes indorsed by the authority | 


It provides || 








that order entirely in this message. He says it 
is his duty to recommend such measures as he 
| thinks eons and also his duty to lay before 
Congress the condition of the country; the state 
of the nation; whether that condition requires 
any action or not, or whether he recommends 
any action or not. That is a new version—a 
new order of things. The leading features of this 


|| part of the message which I regard as worthy of 
| any consideration at all, consist of some extracts 


| which I shall read. Speaking of the recent pres- 
entertained the noticn that legitimate discussion || 


idential canvass in the country, he says: 


| ‘Under the shelter of this great liberty,””—- 
| 


That is, the liberty of advancing their own 
| opinions— 


| “and protected by the laws and usages of the Government 
|| they assail, associations have been formed in some of the 


| States of individuals who, pretending to seek only to pre- 


| vent the spread of the institution of slavery into the present 
within the scope of legitimate discussion; and | 
enn one was, to prepare the public mind. || 

| 


or future inchoate States of the Union, are really inflamed 
with a desire to change the domestic institutions of exist- 
ing States.” 

This is a direct charge of false pretenses. 


“They seek an object which they well know to be a 
revolutionary one.”’ 


Again: 


** Well knowing that such, and such only, are the means 
and the consequences of their plans and purposes, they 
endeavor to prepare the people of the United States for 
civil war by doing everything in their power to deprive 


| the Constitution and the laws of moral authority.’’ 


Again: 


What attempt? 


“The attempt of a portion of the States, by a sectional 
| organization and movement, to usurp the control of the 
Government.”’ 


| I wish to call attention to another expression 
| which is not particularly offensive in its manner, 
but in reference to the subject-matter contained: 
“Revolutionary disorder in Kansas had its origin in 
projects of intervention, deliberately arranged by certain 
| members of that Congress which enacted the law for the 
| organization of the Territory. And when propagandist 
| colonization of Kansas had thus been undertaken in ove 
| section of the Union, for the systematic promotion of its 
| peculiar views of policy, there ensued, as a matter of course, 


| a counteraction with opposite views in other sections.” 


to require quotation, and that is a charge that a 
regular course of aggression upon the rights and 
privileges of the southern part of the United 
| States has been undertaken and prosecuted. 


|; Such are some of the slight charges which this 


message contains. They are couched in no un- 
equivocal terms; there can be no mistake about 
them. Shall gentlemen tell us that it is in bad taste 
now for us to presume to say anything about 
this subject here? Did we begin it even upon this 
occasion? The course of gentlemen on this matter 
really reminds me of a good anecdote that I ree- 
ollect used to be told by the late Judge McKin- 
ley. When some lynching operation was goin 

on in one of our southern States, there hegnened 
to be a stranger present, who protested against 
that kind of violence. He was taken aside by 
one of the gentlemen present, who said to him: 
‘* Stranger, this is a free country, and we shall do 
as we please about this business, and you shall 
not say anything aboutit.’”? (Laughter.] That 
is their definition of liberty. ‘The President may 
say and do precisely what he pleases about this 
business, and we shall not say co sn. about it. 
I think we are called upon rightly and fairly to 


| say something. 
| ‘The President talks a great deal about what he 
| considers settled by this election, and the rebukes 
which it has dealt out. I do not know what has 
been settled by this election, except one thing, and 
that is what was said by the gentleman from Penn- 
| sylvania, (Mr. Biever,] that Mr. Buchanan has 
| been elected President; and I believe that isall that 
has been settled by the election. If anything else 
is settled, it should be settled by majorities; and 
I cannot but observe that gentlemen on the other 
side, in talking about majorities, always putdown, 
as against the Republican party, or their candi- 
date, Mr. Frémont, the whole number of votes 


| cast for Mr. Buchanan, and the whole number of 


votes cast for Mr. Fillmore. They add them 
together, and then tell us how we are rebuked. 
| Thus the majority against Mr. Frémont was 
composed of the votes cast for Mr. Buchanan and 
Mr. Fillmore united; but the majority against 
Mr. Buchanan was not the vote of Mr. Fillmore 
} and Mr. Frémont united. That is another thing. 
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You must have itarranged arithmetically, like the 
old notion of the boys when at copper-play— 
heads f win, tails you lose. [Laughter.] 

W hat was the leading feature of the vote cast 
for Mr Fillmore? What principle did Mr. Fill- 
more hold? I do not know whether his party 
had a very full platform of resolutions; bat I 
ask what did Mr. Fillmore hold on this great 
topic of which we are speaking? What are we 
talking about? The repeal of the Missouri 
compromise and the enactment of the Kansas- 
Nebraska law, and the principles involved in 
thut measure. What did Mr. Fillmore say of 
that, publicly and openly to the world? That 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise line was 
the Pandora’s box of all our troubles. I take 
it that those who voted for him thought so. 
Then, on this very point upon which we are now 
talking, and which gentlemen say was an issue 
in the election, the votes for Mr. Fillmore and 
for Mr. Frémont should be counted together; and 
they, put together, decide against the doctrines of 
the Cincinnati platform, and of course against 
Mr. Buchanan who sustained it. It leaves the 
vote for Mr. Buchanan more than three hun- 
dred thousand in a minority. Is that rebuking 
the Republicans, or approving the doctrines and 
platform of the Democrats? Certainly not at all. 

There is another feature of this message to 
which I wish to call attention before entering upon 
it at large. The President says, in substance, 
that whatever degree of success the Republican 
arty did attain to any considerable extent, must 
ie attributed to the exercise of deception—the 
use of false pretenses. What were the false pre- 
tenses? The principle they presented to the world 
was, that the General Government possessed the 
power of sovereignty over the Territories, and 
ought to exclude the institution of slavery there- 
from. He says that was a pretense, and the real 
purpose was to intermeddle with slavery in the 
States. What isthe legal notion of false pretenses? 
It is that men attempt to do a thing by some 
covert design, and unless you can expose their 
covert design, they will succeed in their object; 
and the only way to prevent them is to expose 
their covert purposes. Apply that principle to 
this case, he President as much as says that 
the doctrine which they hold—the exclusion of 
slavery from the Territories of the Union—is a 
doctrine in which they will succeed, unless he 
can make it appear that it is a covert design—a 
trick, a pretense. He admits that on that prin- 
ciple they will succeed. We are told fairly, 
frankly, honorably, by the gentleman from Vir- 
vinia, [Mr. Mason,] that the candidate, whoever 
he was, whether a man of straw or not, was en- 
tircly immaterial. The question is, what is the 
principle involved? ‘That Senator told us that 
whenever the principle which I have stated shall 
be adopted by the majority and asserted, then 
will come a time for separation. The President 
tells us that unless he can make out that that is 
not the design which they have in view, they will 
succeed in it. Is not this a precious confession ? 
It is an obvious and logical one, though probably 
not intended. 

But, sir, the probable ultimate success of that 
principle is not simply to rest upon this oblique 
confession of the President. It rests on some 
more important basis than this. 

Whenever we see a set or a party of men come 
forward with new doctrines, the advancement of 
new principles, for the commencement of a new 
set of measures, we are apt to think, and we 
suppose we have good grounds for the presump- 
tion, that they are made for the occasion, and 
they are entitled to very little consideration, from 
the fact that they are got up simply for the time 
being. If that were the character of the on 
ciples advocated and sustained by the Republican 
party, if they are the mere creatures of the day, 
they would be very likely to be of ephemeral 
existence. 
the creatures of the hour, the figments of the 
brain at the moment, then, indeed, it might be 
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| objects, are as old as, and older, than the history 


If they are mere novelties, if they be | 


supposed that they had some other, and oblique, || 
and covert purpose in view, and they will not be 


likely to be sustained. Though the Republican 
party is a party which may be a new one, the 
principles which it sustains, the doctrines on 
which it is based, the purposes which it announces, 
may be very ancient. What I insist upon is, 
that these principles, these purposes, and these 


|| which were found in the colon 


of this Government; and further, that they have 
been sustained at every stage of this Government, 
until within a very recent period. They are doc- 
trines which entered into the very frame-work 
of our Government. They were not only brought 
forward and supported by the slaveholding com- 
munity itself, but they have been reénacted and 
reéstablished and reaflirmed at every stage of our 
history, from the commencement of this Govern- 
ment for more than half acentury. The progress 
of this country, under these principles, until 
within a very recent occasion, and the prosperity 
which has attended it, go fully to affirm the 
soundness of those principles. I shall contend 
further, that these principles, which are now 
reaffirmed and declared by the Republican party, 
have been trenched upon only within a short 
time past, by the action of the southern people 
for local purposes, entering upon a system of 
measures that have now called out and demanded 
the formation of this Republican party, for the 
purpose of redeclaring and fully sustaining the 
principles of their fathers. 

Sir, when the settlement of this country com- 
menced, the history of the human race in all its 


civil and social relations commenced a new era of. 


progress; it began from anew starting point. The 
insututions of governmentin all the forms in which 
they had existed in the European world, were in- 
tended and expected to be sloughed off. The idea 
was that here there should be established a system 
of equal laws and of happy men. They com- 
menced the settlement of this land with the great 
idea of a popular system of government—a system 
of government which implied democracy, if you 
please—a system of government which implied 
the elevation of every man in the community to 
occupy an equal position, and to exercise an 
equal power in the regulation of its concerns. It 
has been said by some that their idea was the 


' 


establishment of a State without a king, and a | 


church without a bishop. Yes, sir; but it was 
equally clear in their minds that they were to be 
not only clear of tyrants and of kings, but they 


_were also to discard the whole idea of nobility. 


There was to be no hierarchy and no oligarchy. 


All that relationship with which the world in its | 
progress had been embarrassed for centuries— | 


under whatever name, whether patrician and 
plebeian, whether — and client, whether land- 
lord and tenant, whether lord and vassal, whether 
master and slave—should cease in this country. 

This great idea took form first upon that little 
piect of paper not bigger than a man’s hand, 
which was written in the cabin of the Mayflower. 
That contained a great seminal principle; and 
when they entered upon their colonial course, so 
far as lay within the circuit of their power they 
exerted themselves to realize that idea. Their 
first impression was: every man shall own the 
land he cultivates, and every man shall himself 
cultivate the land he owns. They established at 
once the idea of fee-simple—yes, of allodial title. 
They struck off all the notions of primogeniture, 
and they went on in their progress in this way 
so long as they continued in their colonial con- 
dition. 


compelled to assert their independence against 


the Government of England, what did they | 


say? We have acquired that position; we have 


passed into that strength of manhood by which | 


we are enabled to say, ** You have no right to 


make laws for us without our being represented, | 


you have no right to tax us without our consent.”’ 
The right of government lies in the people of 
this country. 


' and more largely, and in all their latitude, in the 


| who established themse 


| | 


Declaration of Independence. When the crisis 
arrived, our fathers of New England found them- 
selves not standing alone in relation to these 
principles. They looked down a little south of 
them, and there were the people from the Re- 
public of Holland ripe and ready for sustaining 
the same principles. A little further on they 
found all the free, equal wey of the Quakers 


further on, they looked at the liberal provisions 
established by 
the English Catholics under Lord Baltimore. 
Virginia, with all her high notions of chivalry, 
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then entertained, if not to the same extent, but, 
I believe, with as good foundation as now, was 
ready for the same thing. ‘The institution of 
slavery had been pressed upon them by another 
country. It constituted one of their grounds of 
complaint against the mother country. Society 
had not formed itself with any reference to de. 
pendence upon that institution and condition of 
things af that time. 
Passing further south, they came to North 
Carolina, where the Presbyterians of Mecklen- 
burg had put forth the first declaration of inde- 
pendence, in anticipation of that of the 4th of July, 
1776. The free, liberal notions of the Huguenots 
were deeply implanted in the feelings of the peo- 
ple of South Carolina, All these colonies rose 
_up in a body of men ripe and ready to sustain 
the people of New England in all those great 

rinciples and theories of civil government, 

hey embodied them in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They together hazarded their lives 
upon the high places of the battle-field, in com- 
mon to assist them; and they succeeded. When 


|| we came to the formation of our Constitution 


of gevernment, we are told that the people of 
_the then States, recently colonies, were slave- 
holders. Yes, sir, so they were. 1 believe Mas- 
sachusetts had adopted her constitution, which 
the court afterwards said,*in its bill of rights, 
abolished slavery; but at that time they were 
hardly conscious of it. We may say that all of 
them, or all except Massachusetts, if you please, 
, were slaveholders. What if they were? So 
_much the better for my argument. I want to 
know what they who actually held slaves, one 
and all, did upon that occasion? What they 
did then, I take it, was not a war aimed at the 
South. It was not a narrow, mean prejudice 
against the local institutions of some particular 
State. They acted in common together. What 
| did they do in forming the Constitution of the 
United States? And,after forming it, in exercising 
the powers which they created under it. They 
held slaves; they understood the evils of slavery. 
|They understood what the system was. They 
were recently out of the great struggle for inde- 
pendence, and they then said, one and all, this 
institution is of that kind; it is se inconsistent 
with those great principles which we have de- 
clared to the world, and for which we have fought 
/and bled; it is so illy adapted to the prosperity 
of the nation at large; it is soat war with the first 


| principles of liberty within us, that we here de- 
|| liberately say it shall not go into those parts of 


When at last, in the ordering of Divine | 
Providence, the time arrived, when they were | 


It was for the assertion of this | 
great principle that the declaration was made. | 
‘These same principles were embodied more fully || 


ves under Penn. A little | 


_the Union which beyond the jurisdiction of 
any particular States, and within the jurisdiction 
of the General Government. 
| IT am aware that the ordinance of 1787 was 
adopted before the present Government came into 
operation; but, after the adoption of the Consti- 
| tution, it was immediately reénacted, and estab- 
lished in_ perpetuity by an act of the First Con- 
‘gress. The title by which the United States held 
the territory beyond the Ohio, now making the 
five States on that side of the river, was of the 
| same tenure precisely as that by which they 
_acquired Louisiana from France. Both rest on 
the same footing. Every essential provision was 
the same in the two grants; the one from Vir- 
ginia, and the other from France. I shall, there- 
fore, in all I have to say of them, treat the con- 
duct of the United States, in relation to these 
different Territories which they possessed, as 
being precisely the same, resting on the same 
principles, and identical in character. 
What has been the effect? I shall hereafter 
' show more fully, and at large, why the power of 
prohibiting slavery in the Territories has been 
exercised, and repeated and continued by an 
unbroken succession of acts from that time up 
to avery recent period—within the last ten years. 
|, Congress enacted them because the institution of 
slavery was one which they considered should 
| cease; for, if it continued, it would produce a 
] social and political condition of society incom- 
| — with the great principles they had adopted. 
|| Now, what has been the progress of events? 
| What has been the result and the fruit of that 
|| course? After the first Congress had declared 
| the Territories, which they then owned, to be 
| consecrated to freedom; after they had fully pro- 
| vided and declared that no slavery should exist 
| there forever—as soon as they ended the Indian 
|| difficulties by the treaty of Grenville, and opened 
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commenced that great wave of emigration, that 
reat exodus of civil life which has astonished 


and commanded the admiration of the world. || 


almost the very commencement of that great 
emigration. The people of New England and 
the East, looking to the West, commenced the 
first emigration, as I remember, into Western 
New York; they went on to the Genesee; and 
they then went on to the Holland purchase. The 
next wave passed on toOhio. ‘Then they passed 
over the great lakes into Michigan and Illinois 
und Wisconsin and lowa and Minnesota. Inthe 
raean time, all along the borders of the Atlantic, 
from Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey, 
ard North Carolina and Virginia, you saw the 
boating across the Ohio, leaving the now much- 
eulogized institution of slavery, going with the 
West to swell the great tide of emigration, and 


add to the success of the great experiment in the | 


cause of civil liberty. 

We cannot but see in this a new phase in the 
history of the world. Nothing like it has ever 
been witnessed before. I know there had been 
irruptions at times of men passing from the north 
of Europe—the Goths and Vandals, the Huns 


and Scythians—to the south; but they were great | 


hordes of barbarians ntarshaled by ministers and 
kings. 
of emigration. 
Ghengis Khan; there was no Attila of the Huns. 
It was not an irruption visiting the wrath of God 
on the degenerate people. No, sir; it was the 
human family led out to possess its great patri- 
mony. Who could look with indifference upon 
an experiment like this? 

We saw in it not merely an enlargement of our 
numbers and an increase of population; we ad- 
mired it, not merely because the forest was cleared 


away, and farms, houses, and dwellings, towns | 


and cities, churches and school-houses, were 
everywhere erected; but as it spread over the 
great fertile valleys of the West, its prairies and 
its fields and its mountains, We saw in it an 
enlargement and expansion of the great theory of 


government for which our fathers first landed || 


here, which had been reasserted in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which had been sustained 


by the acts prohibiting the extension of slavery. || 
These people carried with them their housc- | 


hold gods away to the foot of the Rocky Mount- 
ains; and we saw in it a manifestation to the 
world at large of the great principles we held dear. 


Every man, especially every man in New Eng- | 
land, realized that the best of his own blood was | 
Every man felt in duty | 


heating in their veins. 
bound to contribute of his example, his encour- 
agement, and his substance, for the purpose of 
advancing and encouraging this great experiment 
in the cause of civil liberty and humanity; and 
if any man in New England should withhold his 
exertions, or withhold his means, his tongue 
would cleave to the roof of hismouth. And yet, 
sir, in all this the President can see nothing but 
a fanatical propagation of our peculiar domestic 
theories. 
those ameliorating conditions and influences that 


are spread over New England. He thinks that | 
any man, and especially any set of men, who | 


associate to assist in this experiment, are entitled 
to nothing but disapprobation and executive rep- 
rehension. 6 

I fancy, sir, that those muchwbused members 
of Congress—I know not who they vere, but I 


suppose they were of both Houses—who pre- | 


sumed to undertake to advance their aid towards 
the extension of this great institution over the 
Territories, were, in the President’s view, doing 
nothing bat ‘‘abolitionizing Kansas!” 
such is all we have been doing, and that is all 
our fathers have been doing in what they have 


labored and suffered and fought and bled, for | 


these two hundred years. We are daily abused 


for starting new theories of government, new | 


views of the Constitution; and ver 
riddles are put out forus, Those w 
subject in anything like the light in which I have 
attempted to present it, feel very much as if we 
are doing a great work, and cannot stop at the 
suggestion of others who do not appreciate it. 

Now, sir, | proceed to another point. I wish 
to inquire why this prohibition of slavery in the 
Territories was enacted, and why it has been 


ingenious 


t was spreading over the Territories | 


That | 


up that country for peaceable possession—then | continued? I propo 


Even within my recollection, I can remember || 


There was no such thing in these tides | 
There was no Tamerlane, no || 





view the | 


|| judge it our duty to do it. 
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, who has done it—by what authority it has been 
done; and, in the third place, to show that some 
| measures have been taken, within the last ten 
years, to interrupt that course, for local and sec- 
| tional purposes, and for political causes, by the 
southern people; which have occasioned the ne- 
cessity for, and called forth the existence of, and 
thus far prompted the exertions of the Repub- 
lican party. 

I have said that the title and jurisdiction which 
the United States Government had over the Ter- 
| ritories was precisely the same in those which 
were derived from France, and in those which 
were derived from Virginia by her cession of the 
region beyond the Ohio. The two grants contain 


se in the next place to show i nological order of 


} 


orde time, we next find the act for 
the organization of the Territory of Tennessee, 


which was ceded by North Carolina to the United 
States, with a condition.in the deed of cession 
that Congress shou!d not abolish slavery. But 


| in Mississippi, which was ceded by Georgia, a 


no difference in their stipulation, and no differ- || 


ence in anything which is essential. First, let 
| me advert to the title obtained to Louisiana, as 


| the President has quoted from the treaty of ces- | 


sion. In that treaty it is declared 


| The French Republic has an incontestable title to the 
| domain and the possession of the said Territory. The First 


| States a strong proof of his friendship, doth hereby cede to 
ever, and in full sovereignty, the said Territory.” 


This is the first article. The second goes on 
to provide for islands, &c., and the delivery up 
of the muniments of title. ‘The third is— 

* The inhabitants of the ceded Territory shall be incor 
porated into the Union of the United States and admitted 
| as soon as possible, according to the principles of the 
Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, 


advantages, and immunities of citizens of the United | 


States; and in thé mean time they shall be maintained and 
| protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
| and the religion which they profess.” 


The provision in relation to the protection of 


| the United States in the name of the French Republic, for | 


their property is inserted ex abundanti cautila. 

. . . ! 
| The result would be the same whether it was in- | 
serted in this article or not; but no matter for | 


that—it was inserted. 


stitution, and in the mean while should be pro- 
| tected in their persons, property, and religion. 

Let us now look at the grant from Virginia. It 
is a grant to the United States ** as well of soil as 
of jurisdiction,’’ upon condition that 


“The territory so ceded shall be laid out in States of | 


convenient size’>— 


describing them—not exceeding so many, * or 
as near thereto as circumstances will admit’’— 


“and that the States so formed shall be distinet repub- 
lican States, and admitted members of the Federal Union, 
having the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, an inde- 
pendence as the other States.”’ 

The grant was made in the year 1784; and all 
the inhabitants then in that Territory were there 
at the few French settlements which had been 


What was provided was, | 
that they should become a part of the United || 
States, and be admitted into the Union at a | 
proper time, according to the terms of the Con- | 


taken by the expedition under General Clarke, | 


established there before the treaty of 1763. 
further provided: 


“The French and Canadian inhabitants and other set- 
| tlers of Kaskaskia, and of St. Vincennes and the neigh- 


It is 


boring village, who have projessed themselves citizens of | 


Virginia, shall have their possessions and titles confirmed | 


to them, and be protected in the enjoyment of their rigl.ts 
and liberties.” 


Now we see the features of the two grants. 


|| The grant was of the territory, its soil, and the 


entire sovereignty, in both cases, on the condi- 
| tion that it was to be made into States in due 
time, and that the people then there should be 
protected in their property and liberties. There 
is no difference between them. I have made these 
'remarks on this matter because I consider that 
whatever I shall show has been done inrelation 
to the one applies with equal force to the other; 
and I will now briefly call attention to what was 
done, and why it was done. In 1789 the ordi- 
| nance of 1787, enacted for all the country beyond 

the Ohio, and which forbade slavery from ever 


entering into itat all, was confirmed by an act of | 


Congress, which was approved by General Wash - 
ington, then President. It was done mainly by 
the exertions of the people of the southern States. 
But ho matter for that; it was ata period when 
a large portion of the people were slaveholders. 
What was asserted by that enactment? That 
, we owned that territory in sovereignty, and we 
forbade the extension of slavery into it. We 
| have the power and the right to do so—nay, we 
In the regular chro- 





_ territorial government of Indianain 1800. 


| over it? 


slaveholding State, on like condition, what did 
they do? Did they not intermeddle with the 
subject of slavery? Did they notexercise power 
I take it that a power to regulate is a 
ower to prohibit, and it has often been so decided. 
They did regulate it there. Congress had no 


| power to prohibit the importation of slaves into 


States then existing until 1808; but, in 1798, they 
prohibited the importation of slaves into the Ter- 
ritory of Mississippi. 

The next in order of time is the act forming the 
In the 
formation of that Territory, the same provisions 
which were contained in the ordinance of 1787 
were redeclared, reénacted, and made operative 
upon that Territory. That act was approved by 


, | the elder Adams. 
Consul of the French Republic, desiring to give the United || 


In 1803 was formed the first government for 
Orleans Territory, a part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase. What was done then? What sort of 
sovereignty did the Un.ted States exercise in that 
case? Did they leave anything to the people 


there? Did they put into that act any feature of 


squatter sovereignty, or popular sovereignty, for 
the people there? So far from it, the first pro- 
vision was, that the Governor should be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States; and 
he had a council of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory appointed by the President, who had the 
making of all the laws, and the exercise of all 
legislative authority. That was not all; they did 
something on the subject of slavery. Slaves were 
existing there. Congress did not interfere with 
that state of things,as they had not attempted to 
do so in ‘Tennessee. They did not attempt to 
disturb it in Mississippi, for it was already there. 
They were prohibited oe the terms of the cession 
from doing so. But what did they do in Louisi- 
ana? They did that which they then supposed 
would work ultimately an entire abolition of 


| slavery there. They all the time supposed, that 


| much the one as the other. 
| declared that slaves should not be carried into 


as for the slaves then in the country, the people 
owning them would soon provide for them by 
abolishing slavery, if Congress could cut off the 
foreigu supply. ‘That was their idea; and there- 


| fore in Mississippi they prohibited the impor- 


tation of slaves from abroad; and in Louisi-. 
ana they not only prohibited the importation of - 
slaves from abroad, but actually said: ‘ You 
shall not carry your slaves from other States 
there at all for sale.’’ Ifthe people have a right 
to carry their property into ‘Territories, they have 
a right to carry it both to use and to sell—as 
But there Congress 


| Louisiana, except as members of families for set- 


| told you, sai 


tlement; and if carried in any other way, the act 
of so taking them should work emancipation, 
and the parties offending should be subject to 
penalties. 
Further, they declared this to the world: We 
the Government of the United 
States, as early as 1798, in relation to the Terri- 


| tory of Mississippi, and we told you as early as 


1753, in relation to all territory beyond the Ohio, 
everything then within our paiodigiion, that no 
slaves should be imported at all: now, if you 
have imported any into your States from 1798 up 
to 1803, they shall not be carried there, either for 
sale or as members of families. Those which 
had been imported into Georgia, the Carolinas, 
or elsewhere, were as much the property of their 
owners as any they owned; and yet, they were 


absolutely prohibited from carrying them at all 


into the Territory of Louisiana. Who did this? 
It was done by the united exertion and undivided 
action of the whole Congress; and the act was 
approved and signed by Mr. Jefferson, 

he next in date is the case of Michigan. That 
was formed into a Territory in 1805, and there 
the same ordinance was reénacted. That is, all 
the laws appertaining to the Territory of Indi- 


|, ana, from which it was taken, were declared 


operatives in the Territory of Michigan. ‘That 
was a reaffirmance of the same principle, and a 
reéxercise of the same authority. That act was 


| a te by Mr. Jefferson. 


Hinois, in 1809, was formed in the same way, 
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and there was another re-declaration of the same 
principle which was approved by Mr. Jefferson. 
In the act for the admission of Missouri— 


which I do not choose tq go into particularly—one || 
of its essential features was the one of which we | 
are mainly talking; Congress there provided by | 
a majority, and especially by the action of the | 


southern people themselves, that no slaves should 
be allowed north of the latitude of 36030’. If 
Congress had the power to prohibit it at all in 
one section, they had the power to prohibit it in 
any section. It was an exercise of the act of 
sovereignty which had been exercised from time 
to time up to that period. The Missouri line 
was affirmed by Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet. 
The next is the case of Wisconsin, which in 
1836 was organized as a Territory, lying upon 
both sides of the Mississippi, covering part of 


the same territory which we had acquired from |! 
France, and some which we had obtained from || 


Virginia. Yet the same ordinance of 1787 was 
extended all over it by an act of Congress, I be- 


lieve without division and without objection. 


That was approved by General Jackson. 


In 1838 the Territory of lowa was established 


beyond the Mississippi, and there again it was 
provided that the same laws should be enforced, 


and the same rights exercised as in the Territory | 


of Wisconsin, of which Iowa had once been a 
“wa This act was approved by Mr. Van 
uren, 
In 1846 the Territory of Oregon was estab- 


lished, and for that country the ordinance was | 


reénacted in terms, because it had not been ex- 


tended there before, and slayery forever prohib- | 


ited. Thatact was approved and signed by Mr. 
Polk. 
In 1847 and 1848, and in 1850, repeated at- 


tempts were made in Congress to extend the | 
Missouri compromise line to the Pacific ocean, | 


60 as tocover the territories which we had then 
recently acquired from Mexico. 

Mr. BUTLER. Who objected to running 
that line ? 

Mr. COLLAMER. Undoubtedly we did; but 
not for the want of power. The question of 
power is the point which I am now discussing. 

Mr. CASS. I objected to it for the want of 

ower. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
was not an individual exception to be found; but 
this I say, that the great body of the southern 


representatives, those who now complain of the | 
exercise of this power, Were the very people who | 


advanced and voted for that proposition, and who 
complained because it was not adopted. 
Mr. BUTLER. I cannot be mistaken on that 


subject, for | was here and took an active part in | 


that controversy. We were willing, for the sake 
of peace, if the gentlemen from the North would 
consent, to run that line. We thought that per- 
haps we might make peace by such a line; but 
you refused it. 
Mr. BRODHEAD. 
peace measure, 
Mr. BUTLER. 
eace measure. We were willing to agree to it 
for the sake of peace; but on the other side the 
proposition was openly maintained—** We will 
extend the Wilmot proviso North and South, 
East and West.’’ The only power which north- 
ern gentlemen would then consent to exercise, 
was that of prohibitjon everywhere, and they 
would not apply the Missouri rule anywhere. 
Mr. COLLA, ER. If the gentleman had list- 
ened to me with the powers of apprehension 
which I know he possesses, and the candor which 
he ought to exercise, he would have seen that it 
was unnecessary for him to make the remarks 
he has made. I have cited the instances which 
{ have narrated for the purpose of showing that, 
until within a very recent period, Congress has 
uniformly exercised the power now questioned — 
the power to prohibit the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories—and that, with perhaps a 
single exception, there was never a question but 
that Congress had a right to exercise that power. 
I am not now speaking as to the policy, the 
expediency, or the occasion of exercising the 
power, or the purpose for which the proposition 
was made. I am speaking of the exercise of the 
wer its2lf. If gentlemen offered a proposition 
or the extension of that line, as they say, for 
the sake of peace, did they offer it when they 


It was only offered as a 


I will not say that there | 


It was presented simply as a | 


! knew that they had no constitusional authority 


|| to sustain it? Did they vote for it when they 
| knew that Congress had no such power of pro- 
| hibition? Did they try to induce the northern 
people to enter into that agreement with them for 
the sake of peace, when they were exercising an 
utterly unconstitutional power? Certainly not. 
The gentleman’s objection was not to that; it is 
; not now. I have cited these instances for the 
| purpose of showing that Congress exercised this 
|| power, and that southern gentlemen claimed to 
exercise it further and tried to exercise it further. 
It is singular that because northern people saw 
good reason why it should not be extended over 
other Territories then free, in which there was 
/no claim for slavery, now an argument should 
| be drawn for abolishing the agreement as to those 
_ Territories to which it applied. In this message 
of the President, the very fact that the North 
would not adopt the Missouri compromise for 
‘another Territory than that to which it was 

applied, is claimed to have rendered it inopera- 

tive for the country in regard to which it was 
| passed. Impotent conclusion! 

This brings me to a recent period; and now I 
wish to show some reasons why the prohibition 

|, was enacted by the representatives of all the 
eres of the United States—of the whole country, 

North and South. These measures for the exclu- 

sion of slavery were adopted without a division.of 

opinion. Lacknowledge that there was a contro- 
‘| versy as to the admission of Missouri; but that 
controversy did not relate to this question of 
power, for the very act which admitted Missouri 
exercised this power of inhibition as to the Ter- 
| ritories. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Before the learned Sen- 
ator leaves this branch of his argument—the 
question of power, which he has discussed with 
so much ability—I should like to ask him whether 
Congress has the power to establish slavery? 

| Mr. COLLAMER. When I[ come to that 
topic I will discuss it; whenever any question 
|| arises in the Senate that requires it, and I think 
|| L can add any new light to it, I will try to do so. 
|| | supposed, however, that it was now in the 
|, South very generally conceded that this Govern- 
_ment, in the exercise of sovereignty over the 
'' Territories, has almost any power except that of 
making liberty. 
I wish now to show some reasons why this peo- 
le, who began this experiment, all of them then 
folding slaves, in the very adoption of the Con- 
stitution, in the first exercise of power under it, 
| prohibited slavery. My position is that they 
did it because, in the first place, they believed 
that the institution was one which ought to end; 
and, in the next place, because they believed that 
in those places where it did not end, the effect of 
it was such as to weaken the country at large, 
/and was inconsistent with the great principles 
of civil liberty for which our fathers opineihad 
-and which constituted the great idea of our Gov- 
'ernment. That idea was this: that inasmuch as 
/ina — Government the people must have 
the right of suffrage, it follows as a matter of 
|| course, in order to be safe in that right, that the 
people must be made — To the exercise 
of the elective franchise, education, intelligence, 
|, and personal independence are inseparable cor- 
relatives; and if any system of government, or 
| any character of scale institutions be adopted 
|| which will not produce this result, or which will 
|| be in its tendencies unfriendly to it, that system 
|| is incompatible with the great experiment. 
|| I ought here to remark that 1 have nothing 
to say, and on an occasion like this, in relation 
to the morality of slavery, its ethics, its matter 
|of justice between the master and slave, its 
sacredness, its divine authority, its sanctions in 
Christianity. TRese are all topics suitable to 
other occasions. I have nothing to say about 
|| them here. I have no reproaches to cast on the 
master. I have no desire to do any such thing. 


i| 


Iam treating the subject entirely as a political 
subject. It was perfectly understood by our 
fathers, who had tried it, that where the institu- 
tion was not abolished by the States themselves, 
| it would, in its tendencies, produce a condition 
| of society which did not comport with the great 

purposes, objects, and views, and what was ne- 
| cessarily implied in popular government. Its 
necessary effect, it was seen, would be to elevate 
a limited number, and depress the mass of the 














| much at large. 


a EN 
white population. The experiment in the cause 


sound 
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of humanity which had been entered upon jp 
this Government was for the white race—noy 
merely the Anglo-Saxon, but the Caucasian rage 
—the whole white race. It was that they should 
conduct their labor with high intelligence, tha 
they should be improved and elevated, and be. 
come a people better fed, better clothed, better 
housed, better governed, of higher intelligence, 
than any other people under heaven—*‘ a pecy. 
liar people zealous of good works.”’ A great 
manifestation of ‘* the dignity of labor.’’ 
Their idea was, further, that this institution 
of slavery would not comport with that purpose, 
but would produce a different condition of society, 


| Now, in speaking of their views, and of whether 


| those views have been realized, in fact and jn 
practice, since their days, I shall use the authority 


| of no one who is not from the slave States, | 
| shall use no terms but those which are derived 


from the people living in the midst of the insti- 
tution. Krier this experiment was begun, seven 
out of the thirteen States abolished slavery; the 
others retained it, and we must, of course, go to 
them to see what has been the political and social 
effect of cherishing and retaining it. I am saying 
nothing of its virtue and morality; or whether it 
tends to improve and elevate the moral condition 
of society, or whether it makes the slave better 
or poorer than he was at home in Africa. That 
is not the topic. I wish to call attention to its 
effect on the free white population of the coun- 
try. 

am willing to concede that where an institu- 
tion in the character of an aristocracy exists, and 
| where labor and all menial services are performed 
| by others for a particular set of men, it leaves to 
those men wealth and opportunity, if you please, 
for a high cultivation—for a high order of intel- 
' lectual existence. Nor should we at all wonder 

that men who have thus felt its beneficial influ- 
ences to themselves personally should have a 
desire to cherish and sustain it. But, sir, our 
principle is, ‘the greatest good to the greatest 
number.’’ What on the whole is its effect on 
the mass—the majority of the free white popula- 
tion? And further, what effect does it produce 
as to making the country which entertains it 
prosperous, successful, strong, able to contribute 
its full proportion, with the rest of the community, 
in sustaining the national independence and 
national prosperity ? 

Sir, I will read some views upon that subject. 
| I prefer to read from the expressions of ie 
| familiar with the qyestion; and first I will quote 

the views which General Washington enter- 
tained. He says in a letter to Robert Morris, 
which is quoted by Sparks: 

“ T can only say, there is not a man living who wishes more 
sincerely than I do to see @ plan adopted for the abolition of 
it, (slavery ;) but there is only one proper and effectual 

| mode ia which it can be accomplished, and that is by legis 
| lative authority; and this, so far as my sufirage will go, 
| shall never be wanting.” 

Again, in a letter to Sir John Sinclair, of Scot- 
land, who was proposing to make investments in 
lands in this country, speaking of this institution, 
| he says: 
| ‘There are in Pennsylvania laws for the gradual aboli- 
| tion of slavery, which neither Virginia nor Maryland have 
| at present, but which nothing is more certain than they must 

have, and at a period not remote.”’ 

We all know the views of Mr. Jefferson. In 
forming the Declaragion of Independence he was 
desirous to put into it a clause that one of the 

| great complaints against the British Government 
was that it had compelled our fathers to receive 
this institution at all; and he afterwards expressed 
his views about it. I do not desire to quote them 
In a letter to Mr. John Holmes, 








| of April 20, 1820, Mr. Jefferson said: 


| 


“The whole commerce between master and slave is 4 
perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions ; the 
most unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrading 
submissions on the other.””> * * * * Withthe morals 


of the people, their industry also is destroyed. Indeed, I 


tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just, and 
that his justice cannot sleep forever ; that considering num- 
bers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of the 
wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among pos- 
sible events ; that it may become probable by supernatural 
interference! THe ALMIGHTY HAS NO ATTRIBUTE WHICH 
CAN TAKE SIDE WITH US IN SUCH A CONTEST.”? 


Mr. Madison, in discussing the Constitution, 
insisted that the General Government ought to 
have the power, not the States themselves, imme- 
diately to prohibit the importe.tion of slaves alto- 
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thet. They had it in the Territories, and used 
it. His views are, speaking in the Convention: 


‘ Every addition the States receive to their number of slaves 
tends to weaken and render thein less capable of self-defense. 
In case of hostilities with foreign nations, they will be the 
means of inviting attack, instead of repelling invasion. It 
js a necessary duty of the General Government to protect 
every part of their confines against dangers, as well internal 
as external. Everything, therefore, which tends to increase 
danger, though it be a local affair, yet, if it involves national 
expense OF safety, becomes of concern to every part of the 
Union. and is a proper subject for the consideration of those 
charged with the general administration of this Govern- 
ment.” 

[| HOLD [Tf ESSENTIAL IN EVERY POINT OF VIEW, THAT 
que GeNeRaAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD HAVE POWER TO 


PREVENT THE INCREASE OF SLAVERY.’’—Madison Papers, 


vol. 3, p- 1391. 
« The augmentation of slaves weakens the States, and such 


atrade is diabolical in itself and disgraceful to mankind. | 


As much as [ value a union of these States, I would not 
admit the southern States into the Union, unless they agree 
to a discontinuance of this disgraceful trade.””—In Constitu- 
tional Convention, 1786. 

Mr. 


Such were the views of Mr. Madison. 
George Mason, of Virginia, said: 

“ Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. The slaves 
produce the most pernicious effects on manners. Every 
MASTER OF SLAVES IS BORN A PETTY TYRANT. THEY BRING 
THE JUDGMENT OF HEAVEN UPON a COUNTRY. 
cannot be rewarded or punished in the next world, they 
must be in this. } 
effects, Providence punishes national sins by national 
calamities.”’ 


Mr. William Pinckney, in 1789, in a letter to 


the Maryland Legislature, declared: 

«“ Never will your country be productive, never will its 
agriculture, its commerce, or its manufactures flourish, 
so long as they depend upon reluctant bondmen for their 
progress. 

These were views entertained at an early day 
—at the period of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion—at the period of the prohibition of slavery 
beyond the Ohio. In all the exercise of this 
power, the men who made the Constitution enter- 
tained these views in relation to the subject; and 
now how much of their apprehension has been 
realized? What effect has slavery in fact pro- 
duced? These gentlemen told us whatthey antici- 
pated it would produce. What has it produced? 


I hold in my hand a book containing many of | 


the speeches made in the House of Delegates of 
Virginia, on a discussion in relation to some pro- 


cess ofemancipation in 1832. I desire to read some | 
Whenever I open this book, I | 


extracts from it. 
am reminded of the gentleman who handed it to 
me—and from whose speech | am about to read— 
that high, philanthropic, Christian gentleman, 
Governor McDowell. Governor McDowell, on 
that occasion, in a very patriotic, learned, and 
able speech, said: 

“* We know that the picture is the ‘counterfeit present- 
ment’ of the true one. We know that inefficiency and 
languor characterize our movements; that enterprise is 
scarcely Known to us, but from observation of its influence 
on other communities. We know that the blessings of our 
position, and soil, and climate, are countervailed by the 
apathy of our public counsels, and by our exclusive reliance 
upon involuntary labor. Our interests and senses proclaim 
the progress of general decline ; conscience and experience 
attest that slavery is its principal cause. Isit notso? When 
we look at Virginia, as a whole, without pausing upon the 
bright and the beautiful that still show forth as intrinsic 
qualities of her character, but look at her in reference to 
her every dav practical habit and appearance, is she not 
anything but prosperous ? 
template herjustly, when we re 


as given over to leanness and impotency; and as wasting 
away under the improvidence and the inactivity which 


eternally accompany the fatal instifftion that she cherishes; | 
and cherishes, too, as a mother, who will hazard her own | 


life rather than part even with a monstrous offspring that 
afflicts her? Sir, it is true of Virgfnia, not merely that she 
has not advanced, but thatin many respects she has greatly 
declined ; and what have we got as acompensation for this 
decline — as a compensation for this disparity between 
what Virginia is and what she might have been? Nothing 
butthe right of property in the very beings who have brought 
this disparity upon us. This is our pay; this is what we 
have gotten to remunerate us for our delinquent prosperity ; 
to repay us for our desolated fields, our torpid enterprise ; 
8nd in this dark day of our humbled importance, to sustain 
our hopes, and to soothe our pride as a people.” 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fessenpen 
the other day read an extract from the speech o 
Mr. Marshall, which I will not repeat; but I 
will read an extract from the speech of Mr. C. J. 
Faulkner on that occasion: 


* 
** Slavery, it is admitted, is an evil—it is an institution | 
presses heavily against the best interests of the | 


which 
State. [t banishes free white labor—it exterminates the 
Mechanic, the artisan, the manufacturer. It deprives 
thei of occupation. it deprives them of bread. It con- 
verts the energy of a community into indolence—its power 
into imbecility—its efficiency into weakness. Sir, being 
thus injurious, have we not a right to demand its extermin- 


As nations | 


By an inevitable chain of causes and | 


Do we not in this respect con- | 
dher as meager, haggard, | 
and enfeebled ; with decrepitude stealing upon her limbs; | 


i 


| the slaveholder may flourish? 
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ation? 
tinue to gather his crop of human flesh? What is his mere 
pecuniary claim, compared with the great interests of the 
common weal? Must the country languish, drop, die, that 
Shall all interests be sub- 


| servient to one? all rights subordinate to those of the slave- 


| their rights—rights incompatible with the existence of | 
slavery ?”’ 
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holder? Has not the mechanic—have not the middle classes 


Mr. T. J. Randolph, on the same occasion, 


| said: 
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Shall society suffer, that the slaveholder may con- | 
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considerable extent, successfull by the South. 
When I use the word “aggression,” I wish to 
be understood, It is not merely doing that 











| which eae have a legal and constitutional right 
) 


| to do; 
which is contrary to an agreement upon their 


ut what I understand by it is, doing that 


. ¢ * - . . ° 
part, either contained in the Constitution or in 


| any other way which renders the entering whon 


/ such a course, and a breaking up of such agree- 


“Slavery has the effect of lessening the free population 


of a country. The weaithy are not dependent upon the 
poor for those aids and those services, compensation for 
which enables 


‘** In the servitude of Europe in the middle ages, in years 
of famine, the poor had to barter their liberty for bread ; 


they had to surrender their liberty to some wealthy man to | 
The slaves | 
were sustained in sickness and in famine upon the wealth | 
| of his master, who preserved him as he would any other | 
All the sources of the poor man’s | 


save the’ families from the horrors of famine. 


species of property. 
support were absorbed by him. In this country he cannot 
become a slave, but he flies to some other country more 
congenial to his condition, and where he who supports 
himself by honest labor is not degraded in his caste. 
who remain, relying upon the support of casual employ- 
ment, often become more degraded in their condition than 
the slaves themselves.”’ 


ment, to say the least, a breach of common pro- 
priety. Now, what are those aggressions.which 


_we think the South have put upon foot? The 


the poor man to give bread to his family. || 
\| The ordinary mechanic arts are al} practiced by slaves. 
|| 


first is in relation to the admission of Texas. 
Mr. Calhoun was a man who had but little dis- 
guises. He participated in the formation of the 
Missouri compromise line, and he, with the 
South, took the advantage it secured. He never 
attempted to make any breach of it; but when 
the progress of population, and the increase of 


| the numbers, wealth, and influence of the free 


Those | 


Mr. William Geary, of South Carolina, can- | 


didly treating upon the subject, says: 


** Any man who is an observer of things, could hardly 


attempt to break up this compromise line ? 


pass through our country without being struck with the | 
fact, that all the capital, enterprise, and intelligence, is | 
employed in directing slave labor ; and the consequence is, | 


that a large portion of our poor white people are wholly 
neglected, and are suffered to while away an existence in 
a state but one step in advance of the Indian of the forest. 
It is an evil of vast magnitude, and nothing but a change in 
public sentiment will effect its cure.’? 

Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, said 
of these non-slaveholding whites: 

‘They obtain a precarious subsistence by occasional 
jobs, by hunting, by fishing, by plundering fields or folds, 


with slaves, and inducing them to plunder for theig 
benefit.”’ 

Mr. Farren, another southern writer, says: 

“In the more southern portion of this region, the non- 
slaveholders possess generally but very small means ; and 
the land which they possess is almost universally poor, and 
so sterile that a scanty subsistence is all that can be de- 
rived from its cultivation ; and the more fertile soil being 
in the possession of the slaveholder, must forever remain 
out of the possession of those who have none.’? 

Thus, sir, from the people of Virginia and 
South Carolina, who have chosen to retain and 
cherish this institution, we have a picture the 
leading features of which it is impossible to dis- 
guise. 
we know by the official returns are only about 
three hundred and fifty thousand out of a popu- 
lation of six millions of free people at the last 
census, are elevated, waited upon, and all their 
wents supplied by the slaves. But, as respects 
the rest of the community, five sixths of them, 
the free white laboring population, they are de- 

ressed, poor, ingendiahed, degraded in caste, 

ecause labor is disgraceful; for where it is per- 
formed by slaves, Jabor and servitude become 
identical. It was for this cause (and it was done 
by the people who knew those things) that the 
exclusion of slavery from the Territories has 
taken place as I have described. 
done by themselves, and for very good reasons, 
as they could show. 

This brings me toacomparatively recent period, 


to which I have several times alluded, and some | 


recent action—action taken, as I say, by the 
South for local and sectional objects, and for 
political purposes, to make use of the institution 


of slavery as a source of ee power within | 
I would | 


the Territories and beyond the States. 
not here intimate that I think any man who was 
personally engaged in the making of the Missouri 
compromise, and getting enough votes from the 
North by virtue of it to admit the State of Mis- 
souri, so as to enable the South to succeed at the 
time, ever attempted to break it up. That is not 
the case; but it is to be recollected that a great 
leading feature in the message we have before us 
is, that there has been, on the part of the people 
of the North, a systematic course of aggression 
upon southern rights.» We view the facts as 


entirely etherwise; and we view this attempt to || 


present a picture of that kind as nothing more 
than an attempt to escape from and disguise 
what has been the true character of the aggres- 
sion. We consider that a course of aggressions 
has been put on foot, and prosecuted, to some 


It is evident that the slaveholders, whom | 


It has been | 








| admission of Texas. 
| ferred that to the Union. 








part of the United States came to be, as was 
thought by him and some others, somewhat com- 


= large, it was desirous to the South, as 


Me viewed it, to secure, In some way or other, at 
least a balance of power in the Senate of tho 
United States. What was attempted? Did he 
Not 
atall. He looked abroad and saw the inviting 
regions of Texas, and a treaty was formed for 
the annexation of Texas. There was no dis- 
guise about its objects and purposes. Look @& 
the letter of Mr. Calhoun, as Secretary of State, 
to Mr. King, then our Minister in France. See 
the whole purpose it declares. It was to sustain, 


| perpetuate, and secure the institution of slavery; 
/in short, to obtain more territory out of which 


to make new slave States for the purpose of bal- 


| ancing, at least in the Senate of the United States, 


: | new States settled by people from the North. 
and too oflen by what is in its effeets far worse—trading | 


That was the object, not disguised, but publicly 
declared and officially announced. What means 


| were taken to effect that object? The treaty was 


rejected by the Senate. Two thirds could not be 
obtained for it, and the treaty failed. 

What was the next step taken? The people 
of the South went into the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore immediately after the rejection 
of this treaty, and there they insisted upon the 
Many declared they pre- 
They said at once to 
the Democracy, ‘**You cannot obtain power, 
you cannot elect a President without us, and you 
shall not elect one with us, but upon the condi- 
tion of that annexation. The only man who had 
ever been talked of up to that period as their 


| candidate was Mr. Van Buren, and he had pub- 
lished a letter in the spring opposing the annex- 


ation of Texas. There was no other way left 
for the Democratic party but to agree to make 
the annexation of Texas a part of the platform, 
Then, when they came to nominate a man to carry 
that platform into effect, it was insisted that a 
man must be nominated who was not ean 


| committed against it, and thereupon Mr. Pol 


was nominated and elected. 

A word now as to the manner of that annex- 
ation. A question had arisen in the country at 
times whether there was any power in this Goy- 
ernment to annex foreign territory at all. We 
all know that Mr. Jefferson expressed great 
doubt on that subject in relation to Louisiana at 
an early period. ‘This question ultimately came 
before the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the American Insurance Company 
vs. Canter, the Florida case which has been often 
alluded to here. It was a revenue case. It was 
there insisted that Congress had no power to 
legislate in Florida at all, because it aid not be- 
long to her jurisdiction, but had been annexed by 
treaty; and it was argued that there was no such 
power of annexaticn conferred by t'ie Constitu- 
tion. It was then-decided, among a variety of 
topics, that the power to make war, which existed 
in the General Government, was of course a 
power to conquer; and a power of conquest in- 
cluded the power to hold territory if the treaty 
of peace made by the treaty-making power pro- 
vided for it. Therefore, the court said, it is true 
as an incident of sovereignty that the treaty- 
making power includes the power by treaty to 
annex another country, or territory of that coun- 
try tc this. When the treaty-making power has 
been thus exercised, the legislative authority of 
the country spreads over it. It is brought within . 
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our jurisdiction by treaty, and being within the | 


jurisdiction of the United States, the power of 
legislating for it necessarily follows. 

There 1s no power in this Government which 
can be exercised indifferently by any one of two 
or three of the departments of the Government. 
for instance, the President’s power of appoint- 
ment, whether he exercises or neglects it, can 
never be exercised by Congress. The power of 
the Supreme Court to decide causes, whether 
they decide them or not, can never be assumed 
by Congress. To have the same power left to be 
indifferently exercised by any one of two or three 
different departments, would necessarily produce 
an endless confusion in the Government. No 
such thing exists in our Government. Whatever 
power exists in one department, exists in that 
department alone, exclusively. 

Che annexation of Texas, like the annexation 
of any other country, was attempted to be effected 
by the treaty-making power; but it failed. The 
attempt was a concession that the subject-matter 
was a proper one for the exercise of the treaty- 
making power, and therefore nota proper subject- 
matter for the exercise of any other power in any 
other department of the Government. If the 
power which was attempted to be exercised—that 


of annexing the Territory of Texas—existed in | 
« . ° | 
that portion of our Government authorized to 


make treaties, it existed in no other department 
of this Government. But how was the object 
accomplished? After the proceeding at Baltimore 
to which I have alluded, and after the election of 
Mr. Polk, how was Texas annexed? By a joint 
tesolution receiving the vote of only a majority of 
the House of Representatives, and a majority of 
the Senate. Indespite of the treaty-making power, 
it was done by an act of legislation. We view 
that as a most gross, palpable, direct violation of 
the Constitution—an utter disregard of its pro- 
visions. The act has been done, however, and 
it has been confirmed and ratified by this nation. 
We have dominion over Texas. The act, being 
thus ratified, | for one submit to it, and I will ex- 
ercise the same liberality in relation to that State 
as in reference to any other part of the country. 
I may not have liked the form of the bans; they 
may have been unlawful; but, the matrimony 
bein consummated, we must make the best of it. 
Texas now belongs to our family, at all events; 
but the manner in which this has been done—the 
means taken to effect it—all the instrumentalities 
which were used, were such as to make us con- 
sfder that it may be properly termed an aggres- 
sion. I know it has been said that Congress 
admitted Texas under the power conferred by 
the Constitution to admit new States. The lan- 
guage of that clause of the Constitution, how- 
ever, and the circumstances attending it, are con- 
clusive that itis nothing more than a power to 
admit States which are within our jurisdiction. 
To say that a power can be exercised to legislate 
for a country not within our jurisdiction, in order 
to bring it within our jurisdiction, isan absurdity 
—a paradox. 

We learned some other lessons from the his- 
tory of that transaction. It came then to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the Democratic party 
could succeed only by the general united exer- 
tions of the South. The South claimed and 
insisted that it was important to them to acquire 
or exercise power to extend their institution of 
slavery into the ‘Territories of the United States, 
or to acquire other Territories for its extension, 
in order that they might make new slave States, 
using this institution as an instrument, a source 
of political power in the Senate. This was un- 
derstood to be a sine qua non with them; and he 
who would be President could only be so by 
agreeing to contribute to this purpose. The 
election of Mr. Polk, and the terms upon which 
it was accomplished, with the attendant cireum- 
stances, fully disclosed and declared this. Polit- 
ical history since that time shows what course 
has been taken. 

This leads me to the next measure which we 
regard as an aggression—the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. How did that come up? It 
was connected with the same thing; designed for 
the same purpose, Whatwasit? The common 
expression of politicians is that it was a bid for 
the Presidency. When that transaction took 


sss 
jseay ? 


, President for the public service, and using it for his 


| virtue of it. But how did Mr. Buchanan act? 
| Inasmuch as these southern people have been 


| doms of the earth, and all the rest of mankind, 


_ candidates for the Presidency, unless some who 





of squatter sovereignty. It was thought that 
would aid the South in effecting their purpose; 
but the difficulty was, they had once tried him as 
a candidate on that basis, and he did not take 
very well with the South. They were not very 
well satisfied. Some other bid must be gotten up. 
What was it? Under the administration of this 
Mr. President Pierce, it was said, ** Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Calhoun,and others who were cencerned 
in the making of the Missouri compromise, are 


dead and gone, and those who are not in fact | 


dead have departed from political life. Now, can 
we not offer to the southern people the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise line, thus opening up all 


the free Territories of the United States to their || 
Mr. Pierce, in effect, did | 


institution of slavery ?”’ 


make that bid by bringing to bear the whole 


. . . * 
weight of his influence to procure the repeal of | 


the Missouri compromise line. 


There were many who still stuck a little in | 


conscience in relation to the contract and agree- 
ment about that line. Th®y did not like to break | 


it. There was, among others, Mr. Buchanan. | 


He was then out of the country; but he learned, 


of course, that this bid, which had been made, || 


was actually passed. ‘The President of the Uni- 
ted States, with the aid of Senators here—I do 
not wish to go into particulars—had effected that. 
It was announced, in substance, in his official 
organ, in order to effect it, that as to those mem- 
bers of Congress who should feel it their duty to 
vote for that measure, and who thereby should 
lose position at home, he would see that they | 
were provided for and taken care of. That was 
the substance of the statement. I do not like to 
call things by harsh and rude names; but I am | 
really very much. reminded of what the boy, | 
when his father whipped him for calling him a 
liar, told him when he got through. Said he: | 
‘* Father, the next time you lie, what shall I 
{Laughter.] What shall I call this? It 
was nothing, in my estimation, but taking the 
power of appointment put into the hands of the 


own political purposes personally, and with this 
very means to reward the men who misrepresent 
their constituents. I do not say it was bribery. 

The repeal was effected, and the bid was made. | 
I do not wonder that it somewhat startled other 


participated in the act and who might claim the 


offered here all the territory of the United States 
to be opened to them, he perhaps thought, I | 
must offer them something. What shall I do? | 
I will offer them all the kingdoms of the earth. 


I will offer them all the territory out of the United |) 
States. I will make my bid, and to begin with 


take Cuba—buy it, if you can, peaceably; but 
take it forcibly if you must! I bid all the king- 


| outside of the United States! We see what has 


‘got that passed. They had it already s*cured. 


had already secured. Of course, President Pierce, 


_ compromise, its purpose and history. I eae 
| say now, (for I do not wish to go over it wit 
_more particularity,) that we view that act as a | 


they had the power. I do not much wonder at | 


' who never had any moral standard of right or 


been the result of this first opening of free Terri- 
tories. The South, with the Democracy, had 


Whatever advantage they could get out of it they 


and those who made that bid, did not profit much 
by it. The South could not get any more ovt of 
them. Their deed was done; and who was nom- 
inated? Mr. Buchanan. 

But, sir, I return to the repeal of the Missouri | 


breach of plighted faith—not that they had not | 
the constitutional power to repeal it, but because | 
they exercised that power. I am aware that 
the President cannot see any difference between 
it and any other statute; he cannot see why Con- 
gress had not a perfect right to repeal it because 


that. I have heard of men in the community 





wrong, except what the law defined. They | 
knew that what the law permitted they could do; | 


and that they could not do what the law forbade. | 


| The President seems to apply that reasoning to 
' this case; but the obvious reason why there was | 
a moral impropriety in the repeal of the Missouri | 


compromise, is that there was a consideration 
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| had it, there was an impropriety and an im. 
|| morality to use such a power without right. 
This was the second of the series of wha 
we regard as acts of aggression. It was these 
measures, undertaken by the South, prosecuted 
by them, and effected for the obvious Purposes 
already stated, procured by such means, and 
advanced for such purposes, that created the 
oceasion for the Republican party. It was ay 
attempt upon their side to reverse the whole order 
of proceeding which had commenced with oy, 
Government, and had been continued from tha 
time forward until the annexation of Texas. 
|The practice of our fathers was, that the fire 
Territories of the United States, in which slavery 
| was not already existing, should be and remain 
|| forever sequestered for a free white intelligent 
population. When the Republican party was 
formed, it was formed simply to restore, to re. 
affirm, and carry forward this experiment which 
had characterized the Government by the united 
voice of a common people for half a century. |s 
it at all wonderful that such a degree of success 
should have attended it? How old isit? We 
have been told here within twenty-four hours, 
that the Republican party had not an existence 
at the last session of Congress. It was organized 
‘last June, and organized upon this single prin- 
ciple; and in less than five months what do you 
see by the vote? You see it carrying eleven 
| States of this Union, to say the least of them, as 
high in point of intellect, wealth, prosperity, and 
population, as any. This hag been accomplished 
_by (if you please to call it so) a newly-created 
party, not having any particular advantage from 
the prestige of its candidate. He was a man 
without political experience, young, having no 
influential family connections to push him for- 
ward, or who would do it. They rested simply 
| upon this principle. If so much has been done 
in five months, how long will it take to obtain e 
| majority of the whole? This success is to be 
accounted for not by attributing to us any narrow, 
sectional desire to interfere with the condition of 
the domestic institutions of the southern States, 
They have their own institutions, shaped by 
themselves, conducted by themselves; they can 
be repealed by themselves, or cherished and 
regulated as they please. The Republican party 
is based upon a principle, as I have said, old as 
our Government, old as the rights of man. This 
| organization is nothing but an attempt to re- 
assert and carry forward the experiment which 
our fathers set on foot, and prosecuted by a 
united effort and united voice for half a century. 
| In short, it is an endeavor to head off and prevent, 
if you please, the extension of slavery into free 





_ Territories, as an element of power for the slave- 
holding States. 

I have endeavored to give my view of the origin 
and progress of this topic of difficulty. I shall 
not go at this time into particulars in relation to 


that I have mentioned, was accomplished. Time 
will not permit me to do so; but perhaps I ought, 
in justice, before I sit down, to pay attention to 
some of those little topics which I consider have 
been made rather by-play—attempts, as I think, 
to divert public attention from the true issue—to 
lead it off with political riddles and_ political 
catchwords for effect. The first is the topic of 
political sovereignty. What is true popular sov- 
ereignty? I take it to be the exercise of power 
by the people, or‘the representatives of that 
people who own the country over which the sov- 
ereignty is exercised. It is popular sovereignty 
for the people of Virginia to made their laws to 
regulate their institutions within their own State, 
through their representatives. Now, to whom 
do the Territories of the United States belong? 
Here [ do not wish to be entangled with the catch 
upon the word ‘“ territory,’’ as used in the Con- 
stitution. Iam sensible that “ territory’’ has a 
| general and a political meaning. ‘* The territory 
_ of the United States”’ really means all that coun- 
try belonging to and within the jurisdiction of 
the United States Government that does not fall 
within th® jurisdiction of a particular State. All 
that is out of the jurisdiction of particular, States 

is within the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
| ment, if it belongs to the country. It belongs to 
the whole countfy. It is not true that any State 


place there was on the ¢apis the old standing bid || for it, which consideratiun the South had and || as a State, has war ~ do om it, nor a 
nl tates has any rights 


of the veneravle Senator from Michigan—the bid 


kept and enjoyed, and could not return. Having 


| any citizen of the 


the manner in which the secondact of aggression , 
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diate more or less, because he belongs to one or nities of citizens in the several States.’’ What 
i , oo ‘ : : : ‘ 
The people of the United States || rights are those? A citizen of one State when in 


another State. ) eee ad 
own the territory, and its whole jurisdiction is | 
in Congress. 1s of 
cession. Itis so by the very nature of things. 
If they had not jurisdiction of it, there would be 
no jurisdiction over it. 

Some gentlemen tell us that in the clause of the 
Constitution giving Congress power to make all 
needful rules and regulations concerning territory 
or other property belonging to the United States, 


the word ‘ territory’? means land, and therefore, | 


they say, it means nothing else. That argument 
W ill not do. le , , 
land, and ee of the Constitution covers 
the use and disposal of the lands; but it is not 
true that therefore it covers nothing else. The 
Territories which the United States own, they 
have the jurisdiction of, and eminent domain over. 


It is true, the United States own the | 


They have always exercised this power. An- | 


other signification is that ‘‘ Territory’’ means an || the argument of the Senator from \Michigan, 


organized municipal corporation, created by an act | 


of Congress, just as a State creates a municipal 
corporation for a city, town, or borough. You 
talk of the Territory of Minnesota, the Territory 
of Kansas—what is it? 


It is but part and parcel | 


of the United States territory, and the creation | 


which it has, asa distinct identity and individuality 
different from the rest, is altogether the creature 
of an act of Congress, entirely subject to their 
control, to be changed, modified, or repealed, 
whenever they please. The manner in which the 
sovereignty of the United States is to be exer- 
cised over the Territories of the United States 
was altogether a matter of their own discretion. 


it themselves. When they did create these cor- 
porations, the notion that there was any inherent 
right in the woods, (for most of it was mere for- 
est inhabited by savages,) or anybody who might 
go there, is perfectly ideal. 

The exercise of true popular sovereignty over 
a Territory is the exercise of sovereign power 
by Congress for the people of the United States 
who own the Territory. That is the popular 
sovereignty which they not only had, but exer- 


lt is so by the very terms of the | 


| try. 


{[Mr. Cass]—I believe he has never varied his 
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another State has the same right to the use and 
exercise of his power there that the people living 
there have. What right the people living there 
have, is regulated by the sovereignty of the coun- 
Just so it is in reldtion to the Territories. 
You say you have aright to go there. We grant 
it. Then, you say, you have a right to take your 
property there. ‘hat depends upon the action 
of the sovereignty of the country. They have a 
aright to make theirown municipal laws. They 
have aright to make laws in relation to its police. 
Now, if any State, or if the sovereignty of Con- 
gress over the Territories, makes laws which for- 
bid the carrying any particular kind of property 
there, it cannot be taken there. I will not repeat 
an argument on that point; it has been argued so 
many times that such a task is unnecessary. I 
will only say, that in this respect I agree with | 


opinion on this subject—and the Senator from 
[Ilinois, [Mr. Doveias,] who was so large a par- || 
ticipator in the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise, 
It has been said that the people of the slave 
States will not go into free territory if they can- 
not carry slaves with them, and therefore that 


| a prohibition deprives them of the privilege of 
| settling it. ‘That is not so, because they have all | 


| the rights of others. 


| not go there. 


jut, further, I deny alto- 
gether, and deny it from history, that they will 
I say they will go there. It will 


| be remembered, from the quotations I have made 
They might never create any territorial govern- || 
ment for any part of it, but might make laws for || 


from the debates of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, that those gentlersen say their free white 


|| population, who are degraded by labor in a 


cised for fifty years. During that period the idea || 


did not gain a foothold that sovereignty should 
be granted to the people who might go to a Terri- 
tory, how many, or how few, or at what time. 
If they have any rights, why do you not let them 
elect or appoint their own Governor and judges? 
Why do you not let them direct all their institu- 
tions? If there is a right there, by what author- 


ity did Congress create a government, such as I | 
) = - 


have already described, for Louisiana, without 
the intervention of any act of its people at all? 
And yet it was an inhabited country; there was 
a very large body of inhabitants there; but Con- 
gress created for it a government in which that 
people had not the least possible participation. 
Such is popular sovereignty in its true sense, and 
proper application, according to the meaning 
which has been given to it by the cotempora- 


neous construction of the men who had it, and | 


the people who exercised it, for half a century. 
It is further to be observed that this matter of 
slavery is a matter of great national interest and 


disturbance and controversy in the several Terri- 
tories which may be formed, and decided in dif- 
ferent ways by mere local legislation. This was 
ever so viewed until 1854; and the experiment 
now on foot in Kansas is a sad commentary on 
this new doctrine and new experiment of the 
new definition of popular sovereignty. 


ject. It is said that if you prohibit slavery in 
the Territories of the United States, the inhabi- 
tants of the slaveholding States cannot go there, 


slaveholding country, are fleeing to other com- | 
munities more congenial to their taste, and where 
they will not lose position by caste. That is not 
all. 1 have more authority than that. I had the 
curiosity, in relation to our good old ** mother of 
States,’’ Virginia—the finest specimen, probably, 
or as good as any cf the slaveholding part of the | 
United States—to see what has been the effect in | 
point of fact. I have taken from the census tables 
some minutes which I wish to present upon this 
point. [ find that at the taking of the census of | 
1850 there were residing in the several States of | 
the Union certain numbers of people who came 
from Virginia, and were natives of Virginia; and 
{ wish to ascertain how many of those people 
who have gone out from Virginia and settled in 
other States, have settled in the free States, and 
how many in the slave States. That will test 
the fact. 

I grant that it is not right to inelude the State 
of Kentucky, because the Virginians there can 


| hardly be called emigrants. Kentucky was made 


| from Virginia. 


| should not be counted. 


It was a part of Virginia, and, 
therefore, what went out from one into the other | 
That would be treating 
as born in Virginia and residing in Kentucky, 
these who, in fact, had never emigrated. That | 
would be an improper statement of the case. 


|, Leaving out Kentucky, as being originally a part 


of Virginia, I have made a table of the rest of 


'| the United States, and I find that Virginia has 
concern, entirely improper to be made a topic of | 


'| limits. 


will not go there, and that they have the same | 


right to go there that anybody else has. It is 
said they ought to have the right to carry their 
property there. 
right (for there is entire freedom of commerce in 
the United States) to carry his property from one 
State to another. Put that proposition to the 
people of the United States, and every man of 
them would tell you, ‘* Yes, it is true; and no law 
can be made to prevent it.”” Under what clause 
of the Constitution is that right claimed? It is 
that which provides that ‘‘ the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immv- 


Every"man, it is said, has the | 


| 


residing in the different States of this Union, 
three hundred and thirty-two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-two of her ownchildren. She 
has, perhaps, the largest number of her children 
of any State in the Union residing out of her | 
She has furnished more emigrants than | 


| any other one State, as native-born citizens. Now, | 


Q /let us see how many of these have gone from 
There is another topic of remark on this sub- | 


her into the new slave States, then Territories, 
and now States; and how many have gone into 
those Territories and States where the institution | 
of slavery was forbidden. If it be true that people | 


from the slave States cannot and will not go to | 


the free States because slavery is not allowed 
there, we shall finda large majority of her children 
who have emigrated to slave States and Terri- | 
tories. A mere majority either way would not 
prove much. If it were so, it would prove they 
were as much inelined to go one way as another; 
but if there were a large majority it would show 
that almost all would go to slave States only. 
Now, how is the fact? Of these three hun- | 
dred and thirty-two thousand eight hundred and | 
eighty-two, one hundred and fifty-two thousand | 
two hundred and twenty-eight of Virginia’s chil- | 


ee 





| dren who have gone abroad, have settled in the 


slaveholding Territories and States: in Arkansas, 
Alabama, the District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. To those States which are free 
of slavery and were early sequestered and de- 
clared free, where that point was fully settled, 
there have gone from Virginia, and are now resid- 
ing, according to the census, in California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin, one hundred and eighty thousand six 
hundred and fifty-four. Thirty thousand more 
of the children of Virginia have settled in the free 
States, than in the slave States, leaving out Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. ADAMS. I desire to ask my friend a 
question. By the census of 1850, it appears that 
there were, at that time, residing in the slave- 
holding States, over seven hundred thousand per- 
sons born in the non-slaveholding States; while 
there were residing in the non-slaveholding States 
only about two hundred thousand persons born 
in the slaveholding States. I have not the figures 
before me, but I recollect them pretty neariy. In 
1850, nearly half a million more persons were 
residing in the slaveholding States who were born 
in the non-slaveholding States, than there were 
of persons born in the latter residing in the 
former. How does the Senator account for that? 

Mr. COLLAMER. lI can very readily account 
for it. I do not know whether the fact.be so, 
but I should not be at all surprised at it| The 
| people of the free States never having seen and 

realized the true effect of the condition of sla- 
vagy, knowing practically nothing about it, it 
would not be strange if, in their progress of em- 
igration, they should, with others, go to newly- 
opened slaveholding States; but when they went 
there they might find a condition of things en- 
tirely different from what they had anticipated. 
You may not find those people entirely approving 
the institution, The people of the slaveholding 
States, however, know all about it; they under- 
stand it in all its bearings; they appreciate all its 
blessings; and yet a great majority of their emi- 
grants settle in those States where they know the 
institution is never to go. Nor do | mean to in- 
timate that the people of the free States do not 
furnish their full proportion of those who are 
governed by cupidity; and when they can pro- 
mote a particular advantage by holding slaves 
where it is lawful, | have no doubt they, like 
other persons, will hold them. I am not at all 
certain that, if there were no law against slavery, 
slaves would not be found to a considerable ex- 
tent in the free States. That is the very reason 
why I desire that a law should be kept up 
against it. I desire it because it is an institution 
which does intrude itself upon a people; because 
it elevates the few; because it creates an aristoc- 


|| racy; because it depresses the great masses of the 


people. 
| A still more conclusive answer to the question 
of the honorable Senator is this: the free States 
have more than double the number of population 
to the free people in the slave States. Hence 
| they furnish much the greatest number. of emi- 
| grants to all parts. 

In this connection | will read an extract from 
a Virginia paper in relation to the political effect 
produced by the institution. It is an article 
written by Mr. R. W. Hughes, a politician in 
Virginia, editor of the Richmond Examiner. 
After charging the New York Tribune with 
falsehood, this writer, in his editorial, goes on to 
give what he considers the true view of the case, 
and like all the children of Virginia, he claims a 
great deal for her. He says: 

** Virginia in this Confederacy is the impersomtion of 
the weill-born, well-educated, well-bred aristocrat. She 
feels that she ts the sword and buckler at the South; that 
it is her influence which has so frequently defeated and 
driven back in dismay the Abolition party. Brave, calm, 
and determined ; wise in time of excitement; always true 
to the slave power; never rash or indiscreet, the waves of 
northern fanaticism break harmless at her feet. Her con- 
tempt for her northern revilers is the result of her con- 
sciousness of her influence in the political world. She 
makes and unmakes Presidents. She dictates her terme 
to the northern Democracy, and they obey her. Sheselects 
| from among the faithful of the North a man upon whom 
| she can rely, and she makes him President. She takes the 
| initiative in punishing traitors like Van Buren, end her 
| sisters of the South unite with her, aud the traitare are cast 
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out. In and out of Congress in the science of politics she 
holds the North to ber purpose ”’ 

We hear much, Mr. President, in some quar- 
ters, in relation to the equality of the States; and 
southern gentlemen tell us that they will remain 
in the Union only so long as they can remain in 
it on terms of equality. Like ‘ popular sover- 
eignty,’’ this phrase, ** equality of States,”’ is a 
takingcatch-word. Itis desirable that we should 
understand the true meaning and application of 
the term. What is meant by this claim of the 
equality of the States? What are we to under- 
stand by it? If gentlemen mean that every State 
has a right to regulate its own internal affairs in 
its own way, undoubtedly there is an equality of 
the States in that respect. But is there actual 
equality among the States? While I am standing 
here, the State of South Carolina, with a free 

opulation forty thousand less than my little 

tate of Vermont, has six Representatives in the 
ether House; Vermont but three. 


I grant it is such equality of the States as they 
are respectively enttled to under the Constitu- 
tion, and we will abide by it; but it is very far 
from an actual equality. 


Under the old Articles of Confederation every | 


State, great or small, had an equal vote. When 


they came to form the Constitution of the United | 


States, that was the great point of trouble. I 
know it has been the fashion to represent that 
the difficulty at which they stuck, the trouble 
under which they labored when the Convention 
came very near breaking up, arose out of some- 
thing connected with slavery. In fact, that had 
nothing todo with it. The trouble was this: the 
smaller States insisted on retaining in the new 
formation of the Government their equalityin 
voting as they had had it before. They said, 


**We come together as equals; sovereignties in | 
the view of the world are always equal; we 


ought to remain equal.’’ The larger States, 


headed by Virginia and Massachusetts, insisted { 


that it should not be so; that the destinies of the 
country, and its 
equally controlled by a small State like Delaware 
and a large State like Virginia. There was the 
point upon which the Convention almost broke 
up. It was settled, as we all know, by a com- 
promise, giving to the people of the several States 


their relative weight by representation in one | 


House, and to the States as corporations their 
equal weight in the other House. That was the 
compromise, and when it was made, two out of 
the three delegates of the State of New York— 
now a very great State, the Empire State, which 
then called herself one of the small States, and 
was very much afraid of being overslaughed by 
the larger ones—Mr. Yates and Mr. alae 
went out, and never returned. I think Mr. Lu- 


ther Martin, of Maryland, also retired, and did | 


not come back. 

That was an attempt to assert the equality of 
the States. Itfailed. Now what is meant by it? 
What is really intended to be claimed? I donot 
wish to disguise the truth; I understand it to 
mean this: that there shall be in this body as 
many Senators from the slave States as from the 
free States. The President says this election has 
settled the equality of the different States and sec- 
tions. Now, the moment we make sections of 
this country, independent of the sections made 
by the States, and demand that each of those 


rections shall be entitled to their different rights, | 


there is no end to our subdivisions. The north- 
ern and eastern States, a manufacturing, fishing, 
commercial people, make one section. On this 
principle, they have a right to demand that they 
shall have an equal representation with every 
other section in this body. The slaveholding 
section claim an equality with all the rest. The 


northwestern States may, on the same principle, | 
claim that they shall have as much representation | 


here as all the rest of the United States. 

Again, if we once establish a principle of this 
kind, we must of course forbid anything and 
everything that is inconsistent with it. ow, 
suppose we take the whole Territory of the 
United States; set it off into States; shape the 
destiny of each by providing for slavery going 
into one Territory and not into another, and we 
all knew that Territories will form themselves 
into States as their character is formed when 
Territories; it has been always so, and always 
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Is that the || 
equality of the States of which gentlemen speak ? | 


yublic affairs, should not be | 








| will be so. If slavery is admitted into a Terri- 
|| tory it will become a slave State; if slavery is 
| prohibited and kept out, it will become a free 
crate. ** Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it’? This is as true of States as of individuals. 
History shows it to be 80. Suppose we should 
divide off our Territories so as to have an equal 
number of slave and free States, and say this is 
the condition of things to be preserved. Then 
Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri, Virginia, and 
Maryland, never could abolish slavery. ‘Their 
doing so must be prohibited, for it would destroy 
this equilibrium. The principle is one incapable 
of execution, inconsistent with our whole insti- 
tutions, and with the theory of our Government. 
| Again, is there any propriety in our according 
|| inany one of the departments of the Government, 
|| the same power to six millions of free people as 
| to thirteen millions? Is it to be expected that 
the thirteen millions should submit, and be asked 
to submit to go down, like the fable of gathering 
the trees of the forest together to select a king, 
and their saying to the bramble, ‘*‘ Come, thou, 
and rule over us?’’—not that I mean anything 
| offensive; but the fact is, their numbers do not 
entitle them to any such claim. 

I wish I were able to argue a little more at 
large as to the exercise of the power of sover- 
eignty. Until within a very recent period, the 
principle on which our Government has always 
| gone in relation to the Territories is this: Where 
slavery existed when we obtained territory, 
where it was already established, we have not 
forbidden it, but have taken measures to prevent 
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where it did not exist to any appreciable extent, 
we have forbidden it. I say that is the practical 
construction of the intention of the Constitution. 
I should desire to be able to argue a little more at 
| large, to show that this must necessarily be our 
olicy. Such is the view of the Supreme Court 
| in the Florida or Canter case, to which | have 
‘| adverted. In that case the court decided that 
| the legislative power of the United States Gov- 
'|ernment, when a treaty had once annexed a 
|| country, extended over it; and that, in legislating 
| for the territory, Congress exercised both the 
| powers of the General Government and of a State 
| government within its jurisdiction. 
| - A question is made as to the right to carry 
\| opener from one jurisdiction into another. 
| Why, sir, every State of this Union where the 
|| question has arisen—in Missouri and Louisiana, 
‘| (1 have before me the citations)—has decided 
'| repeatedly that slavery was nota natural right; 
| that no such thing existed by the law of nature, 
‘| and that it never could exist and never could be 
asserted unless there was some law of the place 
where it was attempted to be asserted, to justify 
it; that it was entirely the creature of local legis- 
|lation. Now, how can you carry your slaves 
into a Territory any more than into a State, when 
there is no local legislation which mikes them 
property or protects them assuch. Tle Supreme 
Court decided this very fully in the case of Prigg 
vs. Pennsylvania. Not only the Supreme Court, 
but the State courts in the slaveholding States, 
have over and over again decided the same thing. 
But, passing from that, I wish to come to 
|| another topic which is frequently spoken of, and 
|| that is the subject of the dissolution of the Union. 
|| From time to time, as various crises have arisen 
|| in our political history, every now and then, we 
|| have had it put forth, sometimes privately, some- 
| times publicly, from the South, in their papers, 
| in organizing conventions, in acts of their Legis- 
latures, in protests submitted here by their mem- 
bers of Congress, and in individual declarations, 
that if such and such tn.ngs happen, they will go 
|| out of the Union. When we regard the time at 
which these things are stated, the occasion when 
this language is used, and the manner in which 
|| it is uttered, we cannot possibly mistake its char- 
| acter and purpose. It is really nothing more 
|| than this: ** We propose to induce you to action 
|| by this means; we ask you to be influenced by 
|| this consideration.’’ That is a menace. It is 
| 
| 
| 
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threatening. It is an attempt, more or less, to 
say: ‘* We propose and intend to do somethi 
which we chink will be an injury to you, an 
which we think you regard as being a very great 
|| injury.’’ This goes upon the ground that the 
North have not only the particular duty of taking 
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care of this Union, and preventing its dissoly. 
tion, but that it is their duty further to take care 
and hold their southern brethren, and prevent 
them from dissolving it. I do not recognize any 
such duty. 
Now Lask gentlemen to teflect for a moment 
'on what is the true English of any menace of 
that kind. What does it mean? It means this 
‘*T say to you, sir, I have tried to persuade yoy 
' to do acertain thing; I have tried to convince 
| you that itis best to do it; I have argued with 
you; and now I say to you that, if you will not 
do it, I will do to you such and such an injury,” 
that is to say, *‘I regard you as one of those men 
who wiil grant from your fears and intimidation 
that which you will not grant from your convic. 
tions.’? That is its language reduced to plain 
English. How can gentlemen suppose a man of 
any degree of — would act under those cir- 
cumstances? ow does a man, when another 
threatens him with personal violence, or any 
other matter of menace, receive it? Does he not 
'say, ‘* Sir, I consider that as treating me asa 
coward; [ consider that as saying to me that] 
shall do from my fears what I would not do from 
my judgment, and I cannot do anything in regard 
to it until that is entirely retracted.’? Must wo 
suppose that a people would receive such a threat 
differently from an honorable gentleman? It is 
a menace which should not be used. 

I cannot say that these things have never had 
any influence on the northern people. I am 
somewhat afraid that they have had at times, and 
in particular sections. 1 do not know but that I 


forb ‘ |) have seen and known men who seemed to be so 
its increase; but in relation to all that territory |! 


lost to all proper sense as actually to claim it as 
| a virtue that they had saved the Union. What 
| do you mean by that? ‘* Why, the South threat- 
ened to dissolve it, and I really belie¢ved they 
were in earnest, and I was scared, and I did this 
thing, and I saved the Union!’’ Men actually 
claim it as a virtue that they have granted from 
their fears what their judgment did not approve. 
I think that time has about gone by; and if the 
period has not arrived it very soon will, when 
| these matters will at least be seen in their true 
light. 
"We were told the other day by the honorable 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] that if really 
the majority of the people, that is, the northern 
States, should actually adopt the principle of ex- 
cluding and keeping excluded slavery from the 
free Territories, and should carry it out in prac- 
tice, the time would have come when there should 
be a separation immediately and forever. Sup- 
oe that time should come, as is not unlikely. 

t has frequently occurred to me what would be 
their declaration of independence? I presume, 
of course, they would not take a step of that 
kind without publishing a manifesto to the world. 
They would declare how it happened, and the 
oui not disguise the facts. have no doubt if 
they undertook it they would declare the case 
truly, and therefore they would make that decla- 
ration truthfully. 

I take it, too, that they would adopt the old 
approved form. I do not mean that I think their 
declaration of independence would contain the 
| assertion that all menare created equal, with cer- 
| tain inalienable rights, such as life, liberty, and 
| the pursuit of happiness. I do not presume it 
| would contain that declaration, because I under- 
| stand that has been pronounced to be nothing but 
1a set of high-sounding and glittering generali- 
| ties; and at another time has been pronounced a 
| self-evident falsehood instead of truth. I do not 
| mean to say that I suppose that would be asserted, 
but I presume the —— form would be pre- 
| served, and it would begin somewhat after this 
| fashion: ** When in the course of human events 
| it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
| the political bands which have connected them 
| with another, a decent respect to the opinion of 
| mankind requires that they should set forth the 
; causes which impel them to the separation.”’ It 
would then proceed to set forth the causes; and 
| truthfully stated, what would they be? Such a 
| declaration properly worded would be something 

like this: 

** Our fathers, at the time of their Declaration of 
Independence, and previously and subsequently, 
adopted the notion that mankind were competent 

to a popular system of government, and to make 
‘such a system of government successful every 
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